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those features. He is a natural fault- 
finder and critic, but not particularly in- 
clined to quarrel. He will discuss a 
question with his best friend, and urge 
his criticisms with merciless determina- 
tion in the pursuit of truth, while he 
feels all the cordial kindness toward his 
opponent which is consistent with fra- 
ternal brotherhood. In following truth 
and carrying opinions, he feels that the 
truth has a right to “cut its bigness” 
and to follow its proper course, and that 
it is the duty of friends and foes to clear 
the track and give it free course. His 
friendship, therefore, does not stand in 
the way of his earnest pursuit of truth. 
His large perceptive organs make him 
hungry for knowledge, and he will be 
fresh and earnest as a student as long as 
he lives. The time will not arrive with 
him when he will narrow off the stock- 
ing, finish up the work, and feel that 
there is no more to be learned. Though 
he has many conservative qualities of 
character, his intellect has very little of 
conservatism ; what he has learned of 
the changes and advancement of scien- 
tific truth convinces him that the path- 
way is still open for broader modifica- 
tions and higher achievements ; hence he 
is better calculated than most men of his 
age to teach the young. Intellectually, 
he never will be considered an old fogy, 
because he never will seem to himself to 
have learned everything. 

He has a good memory, not only of 
tangible objects, but of historic events. 
He has wonderful power of classification, 
organization, and combination. In giv- 
ing instruction he would bring forth 
things new and old, and illustrate dry 
subjects with the living light of to-day, 
with the current events of daily life. As 
a teacher of history, for instance, he 
would compare the usages of to-day 
with those of a thousand years ago; he 
would give an account of the progress 
of any study or subject, and make stu- 





dents feel, as it were, cotemporaneous 
with men of past ages, so lifelike can he 
make the history of the past. 

He is a natural reader of mind, and met- 
aphysics, theoretical and practical, would 
be his forte. He has great sympathy. 
The height of the head from the brow 
upward to where the hair joins the fore- 
head shows great generosity, and the 
head is high backward from that point, 
showing large Veneration, and conse- 
quently much devoutness of spirit. His 
Firmness is also largely developed, in- 
dicating remarkable stability and stead- 
fastness; but the head not being very 
broad, we conclude that there is not a 
great deal of animal obstinacy. He is not 
aman who reveres brute force ; he gener- 
ally appeals to the better feelings of those 
who are under his influence. He will 
lay down the law pretty squarely, but 
he is not in cases of its infraction so likely 
to insist upon the penalty as most men. 
If he had more Destructiveness and Com- 
bativeness he would be a stronger man, 
because he would meet the world more 
on its own plane than he now does. 
Rude, robust men are influenced through 
their moral and intellectual faculties 
more effectually if they perceive in the 
one who exerts an influence upon them 
the power to back up his theories and 
compel obedience. Strong men rever- 
ence strength in others; men of physical 
might appreciate muscular power and 
the force of courage in others, on the 
same principle that a nation strong in 
cannon is treated more politely in ordi- 
nary business affairs and negotiations by 
another strong nation than a nation is 
which is strong only m its arguments 
and the justice of its cause. Soa preach- 
er, a teacher, or a magistrate, if he have 
in his constitution a great deal of cour- 
age and power along with the higher 
qualities, is more influential, more effect- 
ive in his higher teachings. 

There seems to be only a medium de- 
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gree of Acquisitiveness in this head, 
hence he has not so much financial feel- 
ing as to inspire his intellect in the di- 
rection of money-making. If he were a 
business man he would reach results in 
the form of profit by a wise administra- 
tion of the means, by a foreseeing sagac- 
ity, more than by following gain eagerly 
and selfishly. His Secretiveness appears 
to be moderate, hence he is frank, in- 
clined to speak the truth and utter his 
thoughts, though they may be in ad- 
vance of those of others. He has pride 
and dignity enough to sustain him in his 
varied duties. A little more Combat- 
iveness and Destructiveness would give 
more effectiveness to his whole charac- 
ter, and enable him to wield his higher 
nature with more vigor and force. 

He appears to be cautious in conduct 
rather than prudent in speech. We judge 
that his powers of perception and anal- 
ysis are stronger than those of mere dry 
logic ; hence he collates facts and illus- 
trates their meaning and teachings more 
than he discusses them through the for- 
mulas of hard logic. 

With that large head, amply sustained ; 
with that clear, sharp intellect, that dig- 
nity, that moral force, that power to 
comprehend mind and guide and mold 
it, he could make his mark in any intel- 
lectual pursuit, in any vocation in which 
talent and worth could be successfully 


‘ employed. He has a scholarly intellect 


and a strongly religious and moral de- 
velopment. If he had a stronger base of 
brain; if his life were more nearly re- 
lated .to the earth and its interests, he 
would be even more effective in the 
higher pursuits, because he would have 
more of that momentum which propen- 
sity imparts. 

Dr. McCosn was born in Ayrshire, Scot- 
land, about the year 1810. His education 
embraced those studies contemplating a fit- 
ness for the Christian ministry. After obtain- 
ing his licentiate, he was settled at Brechin, 





a parish in Forfarshire, where he remained 
until 1853, at which time he was offered the 
Chair of Mental and Moral Science in Queen’s 
College, Belfast, Ireland. This position he 
accepted, and soon after assumed it. His 
talent in this department of learning early 
made him known; but before he had been 
called to Queen’s College he had published 
an important work entitled ‘“‘ The Method of 
Divine Government, Physical and Moral,” 
which attracted much attention in the liter- 
ary world, and especially among those who 
give attention to metaphysics. In 1851 he 
published an essay, in the North British Re- 
view, on “Typical Forms,” which he subse- 
quently elaborated in connection with Dr. 
Dickie of Queen’s College, and published in 
1856 under the title of “Typical Forms and 
Special Ends in Creation.” 

The position which Dr. McCosh early as- 
sumed in his views on mental science was 
sound and practical as compared with the 
great mass of modern thinkers. Instead of 
being speculative ; instead of seeking to erect 
a fabric of philosophy upon ingenious as- 
sumption, he in the outset maintained the 
existence and essential importance of @ priori 
conceptions and beliefs. “His philosophy,” 
says a writer, “compared with Sir William 
Hamilton’s, was what physiology is compared 
with anatomy. While he did not lack the 
acuteness of the dialectician, he clothed his 
skeletons with flesh and blood, and they 
readily took their places as living organisms 
in the world of progress.” His theology 
was much the same as that of Dr. Chalmers. 
It is because of the positive and direct rea- 
soning which characterize his writings that 
they have become popular. He wrote not 
for the profoundly versed, but he wrote for 
all classes, aiming to instruct all with refer- 
ence to the nature of those topics which lie 
at the foundation of knowledge and faith. 
So he treats of the relations of time, space, 
quantity, power, identity, causation, sub- 
stance, being, the infinite, personality, free- 
dom, and moral obligation. This aim is 
particularly manifest in his last and most im- 
portant work, “ The Intuitions of the Mind 
Inductively Investigated.” Dr. Shedd, in his 
introductory note to the American edition of 
this work, thus speaks of the mental charac- 
teristics of the author as exhibited in his 
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works: “The first feature that strikes the 
reader is the fidelity of the author to his na- 
tionality in rejecting all idealism in philoso- 
phy, realism in perception; that objects have 
an existence independent of the mind, that 
there is a substance in which properties in- 
here, that our perceptions of God, the soul, 
and even of infinity and eternity, are positive 
and not merely negative. These, and such 
like, are the positions taken by this writer 
with decision and maintained with power. 
In this particular we regard him as doing an 
excellent service in counteracting the influ- 
ence of some recent speculations which tend 
to unsettle all scientific thinking and to con- 
vert the highest department of human 
thought into a sphere of airy and unreal 
fictions. Though holding a high estimate 
of philosophy as a branch of human inquiry, 
he does not fall into the error of those who 
suppose that it is capable of solving all prob- 
lems and becoming a system of infinite knowl- 
edge. He recognizes the limits of the hu- 
man mind, and refuses to pysh his inquiries 
beyond the region of clearly ascertained fact. 
* * * In respect to the great themes of 
morals and religion, Dr. McCosh agrees with 
that lofty and influential class of thinkers 
from Pliny to Kant, who believe that genuine 
philosophy is in harmony with man’s religious 
needs and instincts, and that true views of 
man are impossible without true views of 
God. He has no sympathy with those shal- 
low methods and those slight draughts at 
the fountain of science which Lord Bacon as- 
sures us lead to skepticism.” 

In fine, it may be said that Dr. McCosh has 
no philosophy which conflicts with faith, and 
believes that no philosophy is worth any con- 
sideration or credence which can not be re- 
duced to practice. In the north of Ireland, 
where he resided for sixteen years previous 
to the incident which called him to this 
country, he was held in high esteem by his 
co-residents and was known as a philanthro- 
pist and public-spirited citizen. His efforts 
for the social improvement of the working- 
classes and for the extension of intermediate 
schools endeared him to the people. He was 
offered the presidency of Princeton College, 
New Jersey, which he accepted in 1868, and 
crossed the ocean, and was duly inducted in- 
to its functions, He had visited this country 





two years before, and then made himself ac- 
quainted with the institution of which he is 
now the president. In the acquisition of this 
gentleman and of Prof. Goldwin Smith of 
Cornell, the learned of America feel a pro- 
found gratification. In administering the 
affairs of Princeton College, Dr. McCosh has 
shown much energy and a liberal spirit. The 
College has already taken a much higher po- 
sition in the educational affairs of this coun- 
try than it had held for many years previous- 
ly. Dr. McCosh has delivered several ad- 
dresses at different points on topics relating 
to education, and his influence has in no 
small degree contributed to an improved 
tone in educational affairs generally. 


——_+0e—_— 


Tue TEACHER TavGut.—A dealer in pork 
had a precocious son who was expert in cards, 
and in playing with his young companions 
was seldom on the losing side. He began at 
first to bet on the game, and ere long would 
play regularly for money with any of his age 
disposed to accept the risk. He came home 
one day, bringing several dollars which he 
had acquired in his small way of gaming, and 
exhibited his gains to his father with quite an 
air of triumph. 

The thoughtful parent shook his head and 
told his son that the money was not honestly 
acquired. 

“ But I did not cheat,” said the boy. 

“T hope not,” replied the father, “ but did you 
give the loser any equivalent at all for it?” 

The boy hung his head, and the parent 
added: 

“ Money is honest:y acquired where there is 
an exchange of products or of services. and 
the receiver gives an equivalent for it. To taxe 
another’s money or property and give no equiv- 
alent for it is to rob or cheat him.” 

The writer of the above adds that a few 
months after, the father came home from the 
Produce Exchange with an elated aspect, and 
announced that he had settled his speculative 
contracts in pork by the receipt of $50,000. 

His son eyed him thoughtfuily for a moment, 
and then asked, “ What did you give the other 
man, father, as an equivalent for the money?” 

——___~$¢>————— 

A Txoveut.—It is reasonable to expect that 
with the improvements in mechanical appli- 
ances and the proportionate reduction of 
manual labor, to say nothing of the superior 
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results secured by machinery, there would be , 


less mental friction or excitement, and a con- 
sequent tendency to that nervous harmony 
which is essential to successful thought. A 
man being able, by the assistance of the uner- 


ring and tireless fingers of steel, to accomplish | 


in one quarter of the time that which his un- 
steady hand was capable of doing before the 


friendly automaton lent its help, should find 
that cerebral calm which is not generally inci- 
dent to fatiguing toil and opportunity for pros- 
ecuting studies which give breadth to the 
mind and perspicuity to the judgment. Thus 
should those who enjoy the highest benefits of 
civilization enjoy the best physical health and 
the happiest moral condition.— Drayton. 














Know, 





Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worships God shall tind him.— Young’s Night Thoughts, 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 
Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mrs. Hemans, 





A MAN AMONG MEN. 


BY REV. A. MCELROY WYLIE. 


ATURALNESS is always attractive, and 

always influential; and the farther men 

get away from naturalness the more they lose 
ground for good. 

Perfect naturalness is the perfect absence of 
all forms of self-assertion. There is an unedu- 
cated naturalness which is boorish; but the 
highest degree of refinement and development 
may be perfectly consistent with entire sim- 
plicity of character. Indeed, the best kind of 
education draws a man, not into affectations 
and assumptions, but higher and higher toward 
the true ‘deal of naturalness. 

This ideal we may not be able to define ex- 
actly, but almost all men recognize approxima- 
tions to that ideal whenever they see it. The 
interpretation of this ideal is a matter rather of 
instinct than of reason or demonstration. No 
matter how high a man goes into the upward 


’ grades of learning, wisdom, and spirituality, 


we can instinctively tell whether he carries up 
with him the tone of a frank and artless hon- 
esty. This alone is the true pedestal of au- 
thority, from which a true manhood speaks 
and acts with power, because it appeals to 
every man’s instinctive appreciation of the 
ideal natural. Even the roughest, the most 
ignorant of men are judges in this particular, 
just as the common people, aye, even the 


_ beggars, in Italy are critics and judges of the 


highest executions of art, in music, in painting, 
and in statuary, though they may not be able 
to achieve a single work of art themselves. 
Carrying this conception of the ideal natural 
up still higher, we ask whether there is any- 





thing in the adhesion to Christianity which, in 
itself, would necessarily draw a man away 
from the natural—that is, the ideal natural, 
which we may Call, for convenience, the spirit- 
ually natural—or render it inconsistent with 
his new nature that he should, any the less, be 
a man among men? Should he not, by es- 
pousing the cause of Him after whom the 
crowds flocked, become more simple, more ap- 
proachable, and far less self-assuming ? 

We want, on this occasion, to apply these 
considerations in a fair and kindly way, espe- 
cially to those who are looked up to as teach- 
ers and leaders in the great interests of Chris- 
tianity, and ask leave to point out some par- 
ticulars wherein some clergymen are quite 
obviously inclined to obstruct their influence 
by being perhaps just a little unnatural. 

To move in the world as a man among men, 
and yet to live so as all men will see and con- 
fess that embodiment of the higher life, we 
must be free to say will be no easy task; and 
how can it be done upon the ground of a spir- 
itual naturalness ? 

Here we frankly confess that negative criti- 
cism is easier to compass than positive; it is 
easier to put the finger upon the knots than to 
tell how they can be planed off; to drop the 
line and show how the work is out of the plumb 
than to suggest how the work can be straight- 
ened and perfected on all its sides. We would 
like, if we were able, to stand off outside the 
profession, taking the attitude of one who is 
anxivusly desirous to see every member of the 
clerical calling exert the widest possible legiti- 
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mate influence and achieve the greatest amount 
of good; to point out some of the smaller 
things, perhaps—the unnatural things—which 
tend to limit their influence and obstruct their 
efforts at doing good. 

We begin at that which is the most obvious 
-—the matter of dress. The time was when all 
the clergy appeared more or less unnatural by 
their habits of dress. The days of caricature 
for a large part of the clergy have passed away. 
We see no more of the big wigs and the gowns 
in the street ; but there is still something of the 
affectations of the old tailoring left. The 
frightfully long tails, straight, stiff collars, mil- 
itary cut of coat, high chokers, and cassock- 
vests have not altogether disappeared. 

Now, what does this sort of dressing do for 
the profession, so far as it is adopted? Men 
can never get away from the instinct that the 
dress, in a large degree, is an expression of the 
man, a fruitage of the character. And is not 
this true? This sort of clerical costume inev- 
itably tends to put a barrier of separation be- 
tween the ministers and the people. Men see 
these uniformed servants of that Master who 
distinctly disavowed all assumption of mere 
official authority come among them, and they 
instinctively feel that that sort of thing puts 
clergymen unnaturally at a distance. It teaches 
the young and the weak to look upon them 
through the associations of carnal or worldly 
authority and power; to expect to hear the 
cemmand rather than to listen to the word of 
persuasion ; and thus they are impelled to con 
ceal their doubts and inquiries, and take the 
word of mere authority, rather than seek the 
instruction and sympathizing counsel which, 


to meet the case, must be based upon a knowl- . 


edge of the qpened heart; and thus far religion 
is injured. This is the effect upon the igno- 
rant, the weak, and the young; while the ef- 
fect upon a large proportion of the mature, the 
strong, and the manly is to repel and perhaps 
disgust. Men instinctively rebel against all 
official assumption where power and influence 
are rightly based only upon the claims of pure 
truth. 

Now, we do not hesitate to say that this 
principle is violated by those clergymen who, 
by assuming an official garb, do not move as 
men among men. Peculiarity of dress pro- 
claims, whether they mean it or not, that they 
expect those concessions and deferences to 
them on the ground of official station which 
should be rendered only to character and to 
the truth. And it is not a sufficient answer to 
this objection to point to the divinely prescribed 





order of dress for the priesthood in the Old 
Testament dispensation. That was a dispen- 
sation of legality, of types, symbols, and au- 
thority, while this is a dispensation of sub- 
stance, of demonstration, persuasion, and grace. 
Nor will it do to point to the analogies of a 
distinctive uniform, as adopted by the military 
or judicial orders. These orders stand forth as 
representatives of authority by force only—of 
law, in its exposition and execution. It is, 
then, hardly necessary to remark here that the 
Gospel ministry is not an exponent of these; 
and just so far as it puts itself forth as expo- 
nents of law and authority, speaking oracularly, 
and pretending to enforce its sentences, just so 
far does it surrender its claims to be the Gos- 
pel ministry, which is a ministry of persuasion, 
reconciliation, grace, peace. And, agreeably to 
this principle, men observe that, precisely in 
preportion as clergymen seek to be official 
representatives of authority, and so far as they 
seek to enforce the claims of power, just so far 
do they gather around them the paraphernalia 
of office, and cover themselves with the gar- 
ments of a reserved and exalted dignity. 
Clergymen, tikewise, too often fail from the 
want of nafuramess of manner. With many, 
there is too manifest a want of simple genuinc- 
ness of bearing. They lack an easy, cordial, 
self-forgetfulness of carriage. They seem too 
often to men of the world to be listless, ab- 
stract, inattentive, or even cold. There is 
often the deportment of the elderly school- 
master, whose long habits of instruction have 
given him a set in the direction of giving out 
his own thoughts with the cold air of author- 
ity, rather than recognizing his partnership in 
the world’s current thought and conversation. 
Too many ministers never seem to know how 
to move among men upon the friendly, so- 
cial, and cordial level of mutual exchange. 
They seem to forget that the best volumes for 
them to study, next to the one great Book, are 
the daily turning leaves in the active lives of 
real living men. They therefore too commonly 
come among men as we might fancy an old, 
dusty, musty volume of lore, belonging to a 
by-gone age, might do if it were set up upon 
legs and endowed with articulate speech. 
The didactic lines roll out in a semi-mechanical 
way, whether men seem to be interested or 
not; and the domine proceeds, supported, no 
doubt, by the hope that the dry seed, sown 
with such a liberal hand, will some day sprout 
into life, and develop into fruit-bearing quali- 
ties—forgetting all the while that higher influ- 
ences do not act in violation of lower law ; that 
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that minister will be most useful who, being 
faithful to the truth, is best able to excite the 
sympathies and the interests of men, whether 
in the pulpit or out of it. 

How much depends upon manner may be 
learned by ministers if they will study a leaf or 
two in the chapter of a successful politician’s 
experience, or they may easily see it if they 
will contrast the work of two clergymen as 
they operate in fields lying near by. One, be- 
longing to the angular school, moves only upon 
the squares and the cubes, and withal a man 
of power ; and for years he has been wondering 
why, in a growing community, his congrega- 
tion is still composed of the select and the 
painfully few ; while his less experienced broth- 
er, with less learning and an inferior head- 
piece, who greets every one in a natural, cor- 
dial, easy way, having every man whom he 
meets go away with the feeling that the clergy- 
man is his particular friend, preaches to over- 
flowing crowds, and is perpetually enlarging 
his church edifice. The latter, while compro- 
mising no functions of his high office, makes 
friends and keeps them, because he moves as a 
man among men; but the former makes few 
and holds fewer still, because he has never 
learned that simple lesson how to move as a 
man among his fellows. It would well pay all 
such clergymen to suspend the functions of 
their calling for a season and go into business. 
Daily trituration with men might effect a radi- 
cal cure. 

Closely allied to the last is unnaturalness of 
voice, adopted, or unconsciously assumed, by 
many clergymen. How well we remember, as 
a small boy, the way in which we beat a re- 
treat and sought concealment when the “ aw- 
ful” minister was seen making his approach. 
That low, hollow, sepulchral voice we can 
never forget. The association is instinctive 
and unavoidable that men, not to speak of 
children, should associate such tones with what 
is damp, dank, dark, and mjldewed of spirit. 
It is the voice which ghosts, ghouls, specters, 
and all mysterious things which bode no good 
to man, are supposed to conjure with. 

Whence comes it that so many ministers are 
marred by such unnatural and unfortunate 
vocalization? It arises partly from thoughtless 
ignorance, partly from association, partly from 
a foolish prejudice, and partly from education. 
Some are so thoughtlessly ignorant that they 
think that this deep, monotonous, minor, sepul- 
chral growl constitutes a becoming religious 
tone. That the message which proclaims life, 
joy, liberty, love, holiness should be dressed 





in the habiliments of the grave. Others, 
through the traditional prejudice which has 
been handed down by predecessors, fancy that 
the awful minor increases the weight and em- 
phasis of ministerial utterance. If this were 
true we might expect that with the call to the 
ministry God would give a man the awful 
tones which were uttered from the summit of 
Sinai. Others catch these direful tones from 
association. They have been accustomed to 
speak fuller and louder within the spacious 
walls of the church edifice, and they forget 
when they return to the every-day associations 
of ordinary life to bring back their voice to its 
easy and natural cadence and utterance. In 
certain passages rendered from reading-desk or 
pulpit such tones undoubtedly are eminently 
appropriate and natural, but to assume them 
on all occasions is nothing short of a travesty 
upon spiritual naturalness. With others it re- 
sults from wrong education, at the bottom of 
which lies ignorance again. Unnatural teach- 
ers have made unnatural scholars, and it is not 
every scholar who grows wise enough to ques- 
tion the methods of his instructors. Many and 
many a time, probably in the majority of cases, 
we have heard that sentence of triumph, of 
glory, of immortality—that overture bursting 
from the skies—“I am the resurrection and 
the life,” etc., read as if it were a voice of de- 
spair spoken from the valley of the shadow 
of death. Who does not see at once that, 
under the sounds of that voice, captivity is led 
captive, and the victory of death is turned into 
defeat; and we ask, “Is it not too bad that a 
sepulchral and false voice should cast over 
those tones of triumph the shadow of despair?” 
Why should a man become less natural in the 
display of the ordinary attributes of manhood 
simply because he has become a leader and in- 
structor in the eminent concerns of religion? 
The reasons may be given, but is there any 
sound reason for the reasons themselves? We 
wish here to subtract nothing from the force 
of the obvious fact that men are naturally un- 
natural; that they are not in the state which 
their Creator designed they should be in, and 
that he is working to bring them into. But 
with all this natural unnaturalness, men, as a 
rule, can know when the true type of the real 
spiritural naturalness is put before them—that 
is, when the true manly ideal moves out before 
men to take rank in teaching and guiding 
toward the ideal life. 

In conclusion, let us venture the assertion 
that much of this unnaturalness among clergy- 
men arises from a chronic violation on their 
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part of the laws and conditions of the physical 
basis of life. Perhaps, as a rule, the ministers 
with whom we meet are making war upon the 
very house in which they live. They live with 
too little exercise. Many habitually overtax 
their brains when their nervous energy should 
be employed in the processes of digestion. They 
permit themselves to be burdened with too 
many cares. In this they do not sufficiently 
illustrate the faith which they preach. They 
carry too much of the burdens and cares of 
their people, adding these to their own family 
and personal cares. How, then, can a man be 
a healthful, hearty, natural counselor, teacher, 
companion, and sympathizer whose spirit is 
haunted by the devils of indigestion, whose 
life-currents run slowly and sluggishly, or even 
stagnate in their channels for want of healthful 
excitements in the open light and clear oxy- 
gen? How can a man be the exponent of the 
happiness and the joys of religion who can not, 
after a conscientious discharge of his duties 





within the ranges of his own strength, cast off 
his burdens and rise into the exhilarating at- 
mosphere of true spiritual liberty? Why 
should they, who have it as a business to teach 
the observance of the higher law, why, we ask, 
should they habitually violate the primal laws 
of their own nature? Why should they, while 
living in defiance of God-ordained law as re- 
spects that constitution fearfully and wonder- 
fully made, expect to escape those penalties 
which are meted out in strict measure, on the 
lower level, as punishment for violation of law 
on the lower level? 

In all this we plead as a clergyman for cler 
gymen, that they should aim to. become more 
truly and thoroughly men, according to the 
ideals of this lower and basilar life, and then 
they will have a better foundation and a better 
possibility upon which to build for the higher 
life. 

In all this, putting it in a word, we plead for 
a higher type of spiritual naturalness. 
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THE REV. WILLIAM ARTHUR, M.A. 


HE Rev. William Arthur, whose name is 
honorably known far beyond the limits 
of his own country and home, was born in 
1819, in Latterkenny, in the county of Lon- 
donderry. He was fairly educated, although 
not kept long at school, being forward in his 
learning even to the appearance of precocity. 
When about twelve years of age he removed 
with the family to Westport, a town in the 
county of Galway, on the Atlantic shore, and 
being designed for business, was placed in a 
trading firm connected with that town. Al- 
though of Presbyterian parentage, he was 
there brought in connection with the Wes- 
leyan Methodists; and before he had com- 
pleted his sixteenth year he had not only 
joined himself in membership with that 
body, but had made his first attempt to 
preach. 

It was predicted at the time that he would 
attain to eminence; and his destiny being 
clearly the Christian ministry, he was accept- 
ed by the Irish Conference, and sent by that 
body, in 1837, to Hoxton College, London, 
when he was not more than eighteen. Here 
he rapidly distinguished himself by an extra- 
ordinary aptitude for learning; and after a 
two years’ course of study, having offered 





himself for foreign service, he was sent to the 
Mysore territory in the Madras presidency. 

He embarked for India, with two young 
companions, in April, 1839. A first-class 
East-Indiaman, well officered and manned, 
with a large company of passengers, civilian, 
naval, and military, affords a fine field for 
self-discipline and observation ; and certainly 
Mr. Arthur’s first exercises in the service to 
which his life was already consecrated were 
most successfully discharged. 

It was a new mission which he was ap- 
pointed to establish in the Mysore territory ; 
and he threw himself into it heart and soul. 
As soon as he could put a few short sentences 
together in Canarese, he entered into conver- 
sation with the natives, among whom he 
passed most of his time, and whose confidence 
he rapidly conciliated. 

Expecting to spend his life in the country, 
he acquainted himself with its past history 
and present condition. He held himself aloof 
from national or local prejudices, and in his 
independent position as a Christian mission- 
ary could study things as they were, record- 
ing his impressions as they came, and prompt- 
ly setting down the conclusions as he arrived 
atthem. Unslumbering activity of mind and 
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body in a tropical climate impaired his 
health, and before he had completed the 
second year of residence in the new mission, 
the first threatening symptom of exhaustion 
was a sudden failure of sight. A succession 
of deaths, too, unexpected and rapid, at the 
same time wrought on his nerves, producing 





so alarming were the symptoms, that he was 
compelled to embark in the first ship that 
could be found. The ship was leaky, slow, 
ill-provisioned, badly manned, and miserably 
commanded. The number on board reduced 
by deaths, the remnant famishing, the pumps 
insufficient to overcome the leakage, and the 








PORTRAIT OF REV. 


distressing languor, and his medical friends 
unitedly and earnestly assured him that the 
preservation of his eyesight, not to say his 
life, would be hopeless if he remained in the 
climate of India, and warned him that his 
constitution would not endure a return to any 
country within the tropics. So sudden and 
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little crew ready to break out into mutiny, 
Mr. Arthur, a surviving fellow-passenger, one 
or two seamen, and the captain himself, took 
to a boat in mid-ocean, in the forlorn hope 
of catching a ship that was just in sight, but 
not lying in the same course. 

A negro sailor-boy aloft providentially dis- 
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cerned the floating speck ; the humane cap- 
tain shortened sail, took the two passengers 
on board, supplied his unhappy brother cap- 
tain with food and a stock of provisions, 
wherewith to pull back to his crazy ship 
again, while the missionary and his compan- 
ion sped on their voyage with him, and in 
due time set foot on English ground again. 
Mr. Arthur subsequently published a narra- 
tive of this “ Mission to the Mysore,” a work 
which embodies a wide review of Indian af- 
fairs, and is distinguished by his picturesque- 
ness of style and accurate descriptions of 
natural scenery. After a time thus spent in 
England, Mr. Arthur was sent to Boulogne, 
and then for two years to Paris. He soon 
was able to preach in French as easily as he 
had in Canarese, and crowded and influential 
congregations attended his ministry in the 
French capital. 

In 1849 he returned to England, and in 
1851 was appointed one of the general secre- 
taries of the Wesleyan Missionary Societies. 
From this position he but lately retired, after 
having for sixteen years served the cause of 
missions with an efficiency that was highly 
appreciated by his brethren throughout the 
country. Being effective in his own church, 
he was the more valued by the members of 
other churches, to whom, it is needless to say, 
he is extensively known as a fellow-laborer 
in the common cause of Christianity. Shortly 
after his appointment to the Wesleyan Mis- 
sion-House, Mr. Arthur gave to the world 
“ he Successful Merchant,” a memoir of Mr. 
Samuel Budgett. This work achieved a pop- 
ularity unprecedented in works of its class ; 
edition after edition was rapidly disposed of; 
and the name of the author became as rapidly 
familiar to the general public as it had pre- 
viously been to his own denomination. 

A few years later, the author, who had 
traveled much in the “sunny land,” publish- 
ed “Italy in Transition,” a volume dealing 
with the political and religious crisis through 
which Italy was then passing, when its small- 
er kingdoms were being broken up, religious 
toleration was striving with dogmatism, and 
the present kingdom was in process of form- 
ation under Victor Emmanuel. 

Among Mr. Arthur’s other publications, 
and perhaps the most characteristic of the 
man, must be mentioned “The Tongue of 





Fire,” which is an earnest plea for the devout 
recognition of the power of the Holy Spirit 
in all forms of religious work. 

Besides his experience on the continents 
of Europe and Asia, Mr. Arthur has traveled 
extensively in America, and is probably as 
widely known to the Christian public of the 
United States as any clergyman in Europe. 

Everywhere and always he proved himself 
a missionary, and has ever taken the deepest 
interest in all that concerns the United States, 

By a very large majority of suffrages Mr, 
Arthur was raised to the presidency of the 
Wesleyan Conference of 1866, then being in 
the forty-seventh year of his age. So young 
a man had never but once before occupied 
the presidential chair, and that was long ago, 
when the position was very different from 
what it is now. Satisfied with his authority, 
he assumed no air of dignity beyond what 
naturally came to him, and retired at the 
expiration of the term with no diminution 
of the esteem previously accorded to him, 
but rather with an increase of fraternal re- 
gard won to himself by the faithful but con- 
siderate and graceful performance of his du- 
ties. Mr. Arthur has since been placed at 
the head of the Methodist College recently 
established in Belfast, where another import- 
ant field of usefulness was opened up to him. 
Before entering on his duties he visited Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and made himself ac- 
quainted with the best methods of collegiate 
instruction, and he has carried into his work 
the same comprehensive views which have 
characterized him in other spheres. The 
Christian Times has said of him: “ Possessed 
of a considerable fortune, Mr. Arthur exem- 
plifies to the utmost the doctrine of system- 
atic beneficence ; and the singular simplicity 
of his life and character, the variety of his 
attainments, the extent of his travels, and 
acquaintance with celebrated personages of 
various countries, both in church and state, 
have contributed to raise him to a position 
such as few enjoy. As a preacher, he ranks 
among the first. He never writes his ser- 
mons, and his style is remarkably free and 
clear. His doctrine is of the purest and clear- 
est evangelical type. He belongs not so 
much to the Wesleyan as to the Church of 
Christ at large; and we trust he will be 
spared many years to exert his powers for 
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the benefit of men and the honor of his great 
Master.” 

The face of Mr. Arthur, as we have it rep- 
resented in our indifferent portrait, indicates 
in a very marked degree the element of earn- 
estness. He may be said to be strong in 
that particular sentiment. The great height 
of the forehead, together with its breadth 
and fullness, indicates a man of very strong 
sympathies, having a practical and thought- 
ful type of intellect, and much capacity for 
working out to a successful result the diffi- 
cult phases of his undertakings. He doubt- 


less has a very susceptible and emotional na- | 
ture, and combined in a marked degree those | 
motive characteristics which contribute | 
strength and force to the mental activities. | 





He has unusual power in the way of self- 
control ; a will influential not only in direct- 
ing others, but also influential in forming 
habits and guiding his own feelings and tend- 
encies. He has much ambition, but the re- 
ligious profession which he follows, and the 
self-denying life that he has led, serve to hold 
in check that ambition and give it course in 
spiritual lives. We think that mental disci- 
pline which he exercises is exhibited in the 
lineaments of the face. There is a peculiar 
characteristic pervading them which we may 
designate perhaps suitably by the term “ sup- 
pression.” Mr. Arthur is a natural leader, 
but early subordinated his yearnings and 
tendencies to what he conceived to be his 
highest duty and his best estate. 
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PRESENCE. 


[CONTINUED FBOM AUGUST NUMBER. ] 


HE contiguity of the seen and unseen 
worlds, shadowed forth by the varied 
scenes in the chambers of departing Christians, 
and in states of suspended natural functions, 
receives its royal evidence from the pages of 
the Divine Word. When we read the Scrip- 
tures with the mind bent upon some particular 
subject, we light only upon the truths in agree- 
ment with the mind’s purpose at the time, leay- 
ing all others; just as a chemical agent attracts 
its affinities and leaves its negatives; hence the 
evidences of spiritual presence among men 
that may be drawn from them have been over- 
looked and set at naught; but looking for such 
evidence, their pages grow luminous with the 
forms of angels. Descriptions are therein given 


_of the appearance of angels with patriarchs, 


prophets, apostles, and others of nearly all con- 
ditions, from the leader of the armies of Israel 
to the servant cast out with her child into the 
wilderness. They appeared as men, and were 
entertained as such ; and Saint Paul in his let- 
ter to the Hebrews suggests that it may be so 
done again, in his injunction, “ Be not forgetful 
to entertain strangers; for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares.” In many angel- 
ic interviews they were called angels and men 
in the same texts. Saint John in his detail of 
the measuring of the city says, “An hundred 
and forty and four cubits, according to the 
measure of a man, that is, of the angel.” 

In most cases there is a change in the be- 
holder or entertainer, spoken of or suggested, 





as, “he lifted up his eyes;” “his eyes were 
opened ;” “I was carried away in the spirit;” 
“T was in the spirit on the Lord’s day.” Zech- 
ariah describes this change in these words, 
“And the angel that talked with me came 
again, and waked me, as a man is wakened out 
of his sleep.” Thus the organs of interior 
sight and hearing being opened, angelic visit- 
ants were seen and heard as men and compan- 
ions, and caused no terror. Manoah, the fa- 
ther of Samson, had so little idea that he was 
talking with an angel that he asked, “ What is 
thy name, that when thy sayings come to pass 
we may do thee honor?” But returning to 
his natural state, fear came upon him, and he 
said, “ We shall surely die, because we have 
seen God.” 

That this change of state whereby men and 
angels were brought into similar condition 
or degree was in men, and not in the angels, is 
evident from the fact that some present saw 
and heard, and others did not. When the 
Syrians encamped at Dothan against Elisha, he 
saw the angelic host for his defense, but his 
servant did not, therefore when the servant 
asked, “ What shall we do?” Elisha prayed, 
“Lord, open his eyes that he may see ;” and in 
answer to the prayer the servant beheld the 
“horses and chariots of fire.”—2 Kings vi. 17. 
Daniel, in his vision, said, “I Daniel alone saw 
the vision: for the men that were with me saw 
not the vision; but a great quaking fell upon 
them, so that they fled to hide themselves.”— 
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Daniel x.7. Ezekiel’s vision came to him when 
the elders of Judah sat before him, but we do 
not read that they were disturbed or moved by 
it. Peter was sleeping between two soldiers 
when the angel released him from prison; but 
no stir was made until it was day, when their 
prisoner could not be found. 

When Jesus prayed, “Father, glorify thy 
name,” and the voice came, saying, “I have 
both glorified ¢, and will glorify # again” (John 
xii. 28), some that heard said “that it thun- 
dered; others said, An angel spake to him.” 
Evidently their interior hearing was only par- 
tially opened who thought it thundered, but in 
those who said, “ An angel spake to him,” it was 
opened in a greater degree, while in the Evan- 
gelist who recorded the words it was fully so. 

Jacob’s dream of angels ascending and de- 
scending upon a ladder seems to teach spirit- 
ual presence with men upon all the planes of 
earthly life. What more lucid illustration 
could be given that there are heavenly helpers 
appointed to every condition of humanity than 
the arrangement of the steps of a ladder or 
flight of stairs for going up or down to differ- 
ent levels? Invincible in heavenly innocence, 
angels shrink not from the states of crime, so 
that they may lead man to see that “ evil is from 
hell, and good from heaven;” and if he but 
aims to leave the bad they may draw him 
toward the first silvery stair, and help him to 
set his foot upon its firm base and thence grad- 
ually to heavenly states. Jacob’s spiritual con- 
dition appears to have been the lowest of those 
with whom he is usually named. Abraham 
first in place, it is easy to see was first or high- 
est in spiritual state, for he was called the 
“friend of God.” The Lord said with refer- 
ence to the destruction of Sodom, as if there 
were a conjunction or communion of heavenly 
purpose with Abraham as a friend, “Shall I 
hide from Abraham that thing which I do?” 
Isaac evidently is of a medium class; but when 
we come to Jacob, we find him so purely nat- 
ural in his religious instincts that the blessings 
he asks partake of the character of a business 
transaction; thus, “If God will be with me, 
and keep me in this way that I go, and will 
give me bread to eat and raiment to put on, so 
that I come again to my father’s house in peace, 
then shall the Lord be my God; and this stone 
which I have set for a pillar shall be God’s 
house; and of all that thou shalt give me, I 
will surely give the tenth unto thee.” Jacob 
being thus on the lowest plane of the three, the 
presence of angels with him goes to show that 
they are with all who are upon that plane. 








Again: when Jacob was upon his return to 
meet Esau, the “angels of God met him” in 
such numbers, that when he saw them he said, 
“This i God’s host: and he called the name 
of that place Mahanaim,” signifying, as we are 
told in the margin, two hosts. Bible-readers 
are familiar with the frequency of words repre- 
senting hosts, camps, armies, and battles in con- 
nection with the Divine Name. Moses spoke 
of the Lord coming frdm “Sinai, Seir, and 
Mount Paran with ten thousand saints;” and 
David said, “ The chariots of God are twenty 
thousand, even thousands of angels.” That 
they perform the services of combating and de- 
fending hosts is evident from the fact that the 
camp of Israel was accompanied by an angel 
to keep them in the way, who removed occa- 
sionally from before to behind it; and when 
Joshua commenced his wars of extermination 
at Jericho, one announced himself as “ captain 
of the Lord’s host.” This point may also be 
deduced from the promises made by the Lord 
to those who fear him: “ The angel of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear him.”— 
Ps. xxxiv. 7. “The Lord of Hosts mustereth 
the host of the battle.”—Is. xiii. 4. “The Lord 
shall utter his voice before his army; for his 
camp és very great.”—Joel ii. 11. “I will en- 
camp about mine house because of the army, 
because of him that passeth by, and because 
of him that returneth: and no oppressor shall 
pass through them any more.”—Zech. ix. 8. 

The question of the proximity of the world 
of spirits to ours, and consequently their pres- 
ence with us, may also be presumed from the 
so-called possession of men by devils in the 
days of our Lord, and his work of restraining 
and casting them out. When he spake to the 
devils, as Legion, who wished to be sent into 
the herd ef swine, we have no record that any 
one saw them, yet no one doubted that they left 
the man and entered into the swine, for the 
swine perished and the man was restored. We 
do not realize the blessings that have resulted 
to us of this day by that work of the Redeemer 
in restraining evil spirits from infesting men, 
and restoring the bound between us and them; 
yet few can read the case of the possessed child, 
and the father’s sad details of its rending him “so 
that he pineth away,” casting him into the fire 
and waters, and his pathetic appeal to the Lord, 
“Tf thou canst do anything, have compassion 
on us and help us,” without moistened eyes. 

Occasionally we are reminded of our deliv- 
erance by such a case as that which occurred 
on board a coaster in New York Bay a few 
years ago; it was a diabolical murder of those 
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on board, and when the perpetrator was brought 
to justice, he constantly used the pronoun we in 
his confession. It was at first thought he had 
accomplices; further development, however, 
went to show that he thought himself accom- 
panied and instigated to the deed by an evil 
spirit. 

This doctrine of the proximity of the seen and 
unseen worlds with its laws, as distinct and 
abiding as those of Kepler, so amply set forth 
in the Divine Word and deduced by plain rea- 
son, is calculated to explain many phenomena 
not otherwise understood, and which leave 
many minds, who are looking to material ef- 
forts to enlighten their mysteries, “ half in sun- 
shine, half in shadow.” Let such but know 
that men and angels are distinct in state or de- 
gree, though not absolutely so in place; that 
eternal law hath set this boundary and distinc- 
tion; that natural things must be suspended or 
dissolved before one state can be merged in 
the other and the two meet in apposition, and 





the shadows begin to lift. Let intuition be ex 
plained to be internal presence and perception ; 
and that the guiding leash is that evil or diso- 
bedieuce to the Divine commands springs from 
hell; and that good or obedience to them flows 
from heaven; that when we do evil, we are as 
to our spirits in company with evil spirits, 
“ walking through dry places seeking rest and 
finding none.” But when we are in the ef- 
fort to do good, angels lead us in green pastures 
and beside still waters; and that the suspen- 
sion of our natural senses and the opening of 
our interior ones would reveal such to be the 
fact. It would then be perceived that friends 
in similar affection or faith are not really sep- 
arated though space intervene; that death it- 
self does not change the place of the soul, but 
merely the state or degree, closing the exterior 
senses and resurrecting those interior ones, of 
which even on earth we are at times cognizant. 
Surely these would be “ good words, and com- 
fortable words.”—Zech. i. 13. E. G. D. P. 
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BY CHERITH’S BROOK. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
For he went and dwelt by the brook Cherith, that is before Jordan.—1 Kunes xvii. 5. 


Ex1saH, hermit-like, the world forsook ; 
By Cherith’s brook 

Conceals himself, the prophet and the sage, 
From Ahab’s rage, 

And laughs to scorn, in his secluded dell, 

The fury of the haughty Jezebel. 


The glowing sun has parched, like desert sand, 
The stricken land ; 
No falling dew, no drops of cooling rain, 
Refresh the plain ; 
The springs are dry, plants wilt, and flowers fade ; 
By Cherith’s purling brook alone there’s shade. 


For, pure and clear, from rocky cavern deep 
The brook doth leap; 

Tall trees with leafy boughs their coolness shed 
Above his head ; 

The brook for drink, the rock serves for a scat, 

And on his mossy couch he slumbers sweet. 


Now famine’s cry of pain affrights the land 
On every hand ; 

But him the ravens day by day afresh 
Bring bread and flesh. 

Angels of light, and birds of dusky hue, 

Both serve the Lord, alike his bidding do. 


By Cherith’s peaceful brook no sound is heard 
. Save wing of bird; 
The raven’s croak, the lion’s distant roar, 
And nothing more! 
Oh, holy silence! solitude thrice blest, 
In which the troubled spirit sinks to rest! 


| 


He finds himself, in solitudes untrod, 
Alone with God. 
He feels Jehovah’s breath among the trees 
In every breeze. 
The rock-bound vale, the forest and the hills 
Become a sanctuary his presence fills. 


The ancient trees, like massive columns rise, 
Before his eyes. 

The heavens, a gorgeous canopy, outspread 
Above his head, 

While in the firmament, in splendor bright, 

Shines God’s great sun, eternal source of light. 


| The early breezes softly whisper psalms 


Through tops of palms. 
As a grand holocaust, illumes the sun 

The mountains dun. 
While as torch-bearers in the heaven’s blue deeg 
The stars of God their holy vigils keep. 


| Oh, heavenly bliss! with God the Lord alone, 


Unseen, unknown 

By men to list that “‘ still small voice,” so mild 
In forest wild, 

To hear His spirit whispering in my ear 

Words that the bustling crowd may never hear. 

The din of day, with cares and troubles fraught, 
Here sinks to naught. 

Oblivious of the world and worldly cares, 
Its lures and snares, 

Into the depths of being to descend, 

And in the fount of faith the spirit mend. 
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And should’st thou e’er seek peace in solitude 
Where none intrude, 

Where love’s decayed and friendship’s changed, 
All seem estranged, 

Then, like a hermit, in sequestered nook 

Thy tabernacle build by Cherith’s brook. 


There is a Cherith in the forest shade, 
In mossy glade; 
There is a Cherith, when In closet dim 





Thou pray’st to Him ; 
And when thy soul divine communion craves, 
*Twill be refreshed by Cherith peaceful waves. 


And when, at length, the rippling brook is dry, 
When from on high 

The mandate comes that calls thee to the field, 
Then do thou yield 

Obedience to His will, and, following duty’s path, 

Arise and haste thee on to Zarephath. J. ©. B. 











epartment of f)ux Soci lations, 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 
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THE EDUCATED MAN IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


[The following is from the valedictory address 
of Orville J. Bliss before the class of 1871 of Yale 
College, and may be taken as a fair expression of 
Western ideas on American mental development. 
There is real “ grit” in it, and the ring of true elo- 


quence. } 
\ HAT is society? When we turn our 
thoughts to the study of man, we find 
his whole life made up of two parts, the indi- 
vidual part and the social part. Not that he 
ceases to be an individual when in contact with 
others, nor on the other hand that he loses his 
social nature when withdrawn from such con- 
tact; but that in so far as he is individual and 
isolated he is without the pale of society, and 
in so far, on the other hand, as he deals in any 
manner with his fellow-men, he ceases to be a 
separate, self-contained personality; and that 
somewhat indefinite substance which we call 
society is simply the aggregate of these social 
parts of individual lives. When, therefore, I 
speak of society, I do not mean merely what 
the world of fashion means, but the whole 
sphere of activities and results which are 
created by the incessant play and interplay of 
these composite atoms of society. How mul- 
tiform are those activities! how mysterious are 
those results! The most stupendous war the 
world has ever seen, and the subtlest glance 
of recognition that ever lighted a human eye, 
equally proclaim that man is a partaker of his 
fellow-man’s existence. 

Now, it is the destiny of man in all his rela- 
‘ions to move under the sway of law. He is 
not permitted to follow his nature wherever it 
may lead; he must guide and control it ac- 
cording to certain fixed conditions, and from 
taose conditions some mysterious and active 
, power which we call sin impels him ever to 





depart. But so long as he violates them only 
as an individual, the law and its penalty is be- 
tween himself, his conscience, and his God. 
Others may exhort him from benevolence ; but 
no man may lay upon him a command or in- 
flict upon him a punishment. It is only When 
he begins to tread within the province of 
another’s existence, that that other acquires a 
voice in his government, and may lay upon 
him certain restrictions. Thus we see that the 
whole structure of human law, with its splen- 
did array of servants and interpreters, rests 
upon the simple fact of human society. 

The amenities of intercourse, the smile or 
the tear of sympathy, the longings of affection, 
and the power of public opinion—all these are 
but variations of the simple law of association, 
as much as all the phenomena of nature, great 
and small, are but the attraction and repulsion 
of particles. 

Now, back through the whole existence of 
the race, dissatisfied beings have been strug- 
gling, and philanthropists have been sighing. 
For what did they struggle and sigh? Little 
by little, too, that existence has taken to itself 
a brighter aspect, and we say that society has 
been elevated. Toward what has it been ele- 
vated? What, in short, is the key-note to the 
march of social progress? I answer that it is 
justice. That is a false ideal which paints the 
millennium as a world where justice has paled 
away in the soft sunlight of charity. It is in- 
justice, and that only, which has made benev- 
olence necessary ; and I venture to think that 
the reigning virtue of that happy estate will be 
simple, unpoetic injustice. 

Such is the goal of society. What is its 
prime, comprehensive fault? It seems to me 
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that it is and ever has been this: it fails to dis- 
tribute fairly its labors and rewards. For exam- 
ple, it still does obeisance to enervating, useless 
wealth, while upon honest productive toil it 
bestows at best little more than pity. Disguise 
it as we may, society at large has not yet becn 
taught a genuine respect for labor. The com 
munist, with all his faults, is groping after a 
truth. For who, when he sees an intelligent, 
hard-working, honest man kept in obscurity all 
his life because he has been honest, while a 
coarse, corrupt, unscrupulous nabob is giving 
manners to society like a law-maker, and walk- 
ing arm-in-arm with fashion, intellect, and even 
learning, because he has been unscrupulous, 
who, I say, does not sometimes feel as if society 
itself was wrong side up? It is this grievous 
partiality which causes in a great degree the 
tremendous waste of human forces in society. 
That nation will be vigorous and great whose 
best and most fruitful energies are kept in ac- 
tion. What now is best adapted to call forth 
those energies? Is it not a free market, where 
industry — not only physical, but intellectual 
and moral industry—is sure to find its reward ? 
What wonder that the rich man’s child idles 
away the hours of existence or wastes his vi- 
tality in vice? Society. does not call him to 
account for it. It inquires not what he is or 
what he does, but what he possesses. He has 
wealth ; he may have also strength, ingenuity, 
talent, genius, or beauty, and if he does possess 
them, society will treat him, not as its legiti- 
mate subject, owing allegiance and service, but 
as its leader and pet; and so these precious 
forces, come forth from a benevolent God, go 
vagabonding through the world because they 
are not arraigned at the bar of an exacting 
public sentiment. 

Turn now to the poor yagng man. Too 
often, as we know, he drops a noble enthusiasm 
at the very threshold of active life, and forever 
after lets half his capacities sleep within him. 
Why is he not.husbanding every scrap of 
power within him, to lay it before the insatiate 
goddess of human want? Because it is of no 
use; because at every door of society’s inner 
sanctuary stands the Cerberus of fashion, of 
title, or of monopoly, which he must grapple 
with single-handed, or bribe at the price of his 
manhood, before he may enter there. 

Look at old England. Within her borders 
social distinction is hardly better than acci- 
dent. For it means there a place in the 
peerage, and the peerage with rare exceptions 
bestows its prizes according to the simple 
chances of birth. For all purposes of fairness 





they might as well stake their literary honors 
upon the throw of the dice, and trust Providence 
to turn up nothing but geniuses ; for when an 
idiot happens into the circle, he holds the same 
rank in society as if he were Lord Chatham 
himself. O how this sickly child of feudalism 
has been petted by kings and bolstered by par- 
liaments! Whert it has threatened to ‘expire 
by its own inherent rottenness, it has been 
galvanized into life again by fresh accessions 
of members. It is carefully hedged about with 
the laws of entail, succession, and primogeni- 
ture. The English lord can not, if he wishes, 
sell his own estates, not even to save himself 
from bankruptcy and meet the just demands 
of a creditor, because the laws are determined 
that he shall be superior to the untitled noble- 
man, nature to the contrary notwithstanding; 
and it is a marvelous tribute to the great mid- 
dle class that it has been able to thrust itself 
through and over these obstacles to the influ- 
ence which it now wields. It is amazing to 
witness the self-complacency of the English 
lord ; intelligent, discriminating, able to phi- 
losophize as he is, he nevertheless lives and 
legislates generation after generation seemingly 
without ever a question but that his destiny is 
to eat, drink, and be merry in the sweat of 
other men’s brows. But it is more amazing 
that men endowed with human nature, and 
Anglo-Saxon human nature too, have come 
and gone for half a score of centuries, consent- 
ing to wage their battle of life under these 
man-created distinctions with a complacency 
almost equal to that of their masters. 

If any one attracted by his love of culture 
would repeat this experiment of aristocracy in 
America, let me remind him that that soil, so 
fertile of art and refinement, is also rank with 
pauperism and crime. England is a nation of 
beggars, some in the street and some in palaces ; 
and the worst beggars of all are those same 
elegant and graceful aristocrats, for they either 
directly or through inheritance receive their 
whole living from the state, while common 
paupers receive only a part. Stroll any day 
through one of the streets of Manchester or 
Rochdale and enter a tenement house. You 
will find the hens in the garret, the pigs in the 
cellar, and the family inhabiting the ground 
floor along with the vermin, from which they 
may be distinguished by a difference in size. 
You will not stay long to breathe the foul odors 
which play about the apartment. Probably 
you will go off saying, “ They might at least 
be neat.” ‘You do not consider that that entire 
family, from the gray-haired father to the lisp- 
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ing child, work all day long in a factory, and 
even then are obliged to live on wages which 
are hardly worth taking home. That father, 
whose hair is silvering with age, has lived as 
long and worked as faithfully as the great pro- 
prietor at the mansion. They meet every day 
as workman and employer, but soon they will 
meet no more, for both will retire from busi- 
ness, one to luxury, the other to wait for death. 
Lvok at them, two men equal, perhaps, in 
their deserts, but infinitely separated in their 
rewards, and say if all is weil. From one 
year’s end to another, save only at Christmas, 
the family do not taste of meat. They were 
born, each and every one, without a destiny, 
and will die without an achievement. I won- 
der, not that these people steal, but that they 
steal so little. Culture is a most desirable 
thing. Call it the chiseling of the marble, the 
painting of the dead canvas, or the clothing 
of the skeleton with flesh, and you will not 
balf exhaust its meaning; but I thank God 
that that style of culture which feeds on such 
misery as this is fast hastening to decay. 

It is easy to raise our hands in holy horror 
at the excesses of the French communists; it 
is easy to call them brutes. But who made 
them so? “Oh,” you say, “they are the chil- 
dren of Voltaire, and Voltaire was an infidel.” 
What, then, made Voltaire possible? He was 
nothing but a lurid flame thrown up against 
the dark back-ground of priesthood and caste. 
It would more beseem us to blush for ourselves 
than to cry unclean, when we reflect that Paris 
is the elected leader of the modern world, and 
yet has brought forth in its bosom a product 
like this. 

Now thinking men have observed with 
anxiety that this labor problem is bodily trans- 
ferring itself to America. Twenty years ago, 
when our factories and workshops were filled 
with the sons and daughters of the Puritans, 
coming fresh from the family altar, the problem 
was simple. But now all is changed. The 
squalor of Europe has laid siege to these 
branches of industry, and native talent has fled 
before it, as it would flee from the march of a 
pestilence. It is needless to describe to you the 
make-up of the emigrant. He brings not only 
himself, but certain social ideas. He is apt to 
be a compound of ignorance, hate, and despair. 
And the worst feature is that ambition is dead, 
Can there be a more vivid picture of complete 
moral prostration than a parent who has no 
aspirations in behalf of his child? Yet in 
Massachusett&, where a law compels every fac- 
tory child to attend school three months in a 





year, the strongest obstacle to the execution of 
that law is the falsehood and evasion of parents 
who take every means to escape its provisions. 
Thus the child grows up in ignorance; a little 
more age reveals to him the wretchedness of 
his estate; and it needs but a spark of the fire 
which in others we call self-respect to make him 
a rebel against society and a traitor to his race. 
Tender-hearted women read the description of 
a brutal murder, and wonder how human feel- 
ings can become so dead. They do not know 
that we ourselves are schooling these outlaws 
by neglect. In the name of civilization we 
have driven the Indian from the land, and in 
our cities and towns which we cal] the last 
fruit of civilization, we are rearing a barbarism 
worse than theirs, by as much as it stands in a 
more splendid era. 

Now it will never do to leave this problem 
to our free institutions. They are glorious and 
strong, but institutions are nothing except as 
they inspire livmg men The time is alive 
with ominous portents Labor parties may not 
prove that eight hours ought to be a legal day’s 
work, but they do prove that something is rot- 
ten in American society. A cry for relief has 
gone forth, and refuses to be hushed. We can 
not always ignore these men. Neither can we 
forever satisfy them by quoting Adam Smith. 
Suppose some wise individual should stand 
with a copy of “The Wealth of Nations” in 
his hand before a mob of London bread riot- 
ers, and begin to read the chapter on wages; 
would they all go off rejoicing in the beauties 
of the science, and convinced that they were 
happy ? Political economy has had ample 
trial in England. A mill-agent recently said, 
“T regard my workpeople just as I regard my 
machinery. So long as they can do my work 
for what I chooge to pay them, I keep them, 
getting out of them all Ican. * * * When 
my machines get old and useless, I reject them 
and get new, and these people are part of my 
machinery.” Is not that a sufficiently rigorous 
application of the law of demand and supply? 
And it describes the whole factory system in 
England up to the time when the agitators 
took itin hand. What it has done for England 
I need not repeat. Suffice it to say that polit- 
ical economy, as a solution of this question, is 
a disastrous failure. 

Well, having failed in this, society looks 
about for some other remedy, and finally adopts 
the charity system. At the risk of a glittering 
generality, I pronounce this the age of poor- 
houses. Hospitals for the sailor, asylums for 
the inebriate, and retreats for the spinster 
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spring up in a night and open their doors to 
the unfortunate. Never was society so thor- 
oughly nursed as it is to-day. Now, no one 
would disparage these enterprises. They 
honor the head as much as they do the heart 
of their authors. But they do not meet this 
great social problem of poverty, and they never 
will. For they are not philosophical. The 
best gift you could bestow on a cripple would 
be to set him on his feet; and if some disease 
is crippling society, crutches will never make 
it walk straight. Will it develop into life and 
vigor the self-reliance of an able-bodied man 
to feed him like a child with his daily bread ? 
The truth is, there must appear in society some 
miracle-worker, personal or impersonal, which 
shall bid these crippled, halting, and helpless 
thousands to rise up and walk. 

If, then, our institutions can not be trusted, 
if political economy has proved itself futile, 
and if charity, however broad in its reach or 
multiplied in its form, can work no perntanent 
cure, to what shall we turn? Must we aban- 
don the question in despair? Must we accept 
as a fact the existence in America of an isolated 
class? While England is manfully fighting 
her way to justice in the face of tradition and 
law, shall we ignobly surrender this very for- 
tress of human rights? I do not believe it. 
That same political economy for which so 
much is claimed, teaches that man with his 
muscle alone is able to produce more than he 
can consume. And if he can do this unaided, 
where is the boasted beneficence of invention 
if it is to carry only physical and moral pov- 
erty in its path? Given a community of ten 
persons, with one hundred bushels of corn, 
and they ought to enjoy greater material pros- 
perity than the same number of persons with 
fifty bushels; and does any one doubt that we 


labor-saving appliances where we could pro- 
duce fifty without them? If, then, it has been 
demonstrated that destitution is not a necessity 
among a savage and untutored race, is it inev- 
itable here, where art has doubled and trebled 
nature? Does not the contemplation of these 
facts force us back to the truth with which we 
started, viz.: that society fails to distribute 
fairly its labors and its rewards. 

Mr. Phillips would reduce the amount of 
production, and thus bring capital to terms. 
There could not be a greater fallacy. The 
bane of society 1s not that the rich live in pal- 
aces, but that the poor live in huts. Rather, 
if it were possible, increase production ten, 





twenty, yea a hundred fold, until the rich are 


fairly surfeited and gorged with luxury, and 
when they can neither eat, drink, nor waste 
any more, some will overflow and find its way 
into the hovels of the poor. But that is a 
chimera. Once more we are compelled to ask, 
What shall be done with the labor problem ? 
I began the study of this subject with no pre- 
conceived notions, and utterly uncertain as tv 
the conclusion which would be reached. But 
truth compels me to sum up the answer ina 
word, old indeed, and monotonous in sound, 
but gathering a fresh meaning from this new 
connection. It is the word Education. We 
must! educate two classes, the poor and the 
not-poor, which you will admit to be a pretty 
exhaustive subdivision of American society. 

We must educate the laborer, first, for his 
own work. If knowledge is power, much 
more so is skill. In this respect a lesson may 
be learned from France. For example, drawing 
is taught in our schools merely as an accom- 
plishment, and in most instances a very imag- 
inary accomplishment at that; in France, on 
the contrary, it is an art, and when the French 
peasant-boy leaves the school for the workshop, 
he is able to sketch the machine before which 
he stands. Hence a certain independence ; and 
independence breeds se:f-respect. The work- 
man should be taught not only how to work, 
but also how to manage. Of all the blessings 
which the genius of man has bestowed upon 
labor, I believe that co-operation is greatest and 
best for this reason: It makes the employe 
his own employer, and thus capital and labor 
cease to quarrel. It is destined to throttle 
monopoly, and to be the lever upon which the 
working-class will raise itself to power. But 
hitherto it has been almost useless to them be- 
cause they have no competent managers. Our 
duty is, by industrial schools, by institutes of 
technology, by free commercial colleges, or by 
some other means, to put them in possession 
of those acquirements which will meet this de- 
mand. Educate the workman thoroughly in 
his own sphere alone, and half the charity 
houses in the land will be compelled to pull 
down their signs. 

But, secondly, we must bestow upon them 
that broader intelligence which will fit them 
for a position in society. Give a Yankee boy 
five years in a district school, and he is ready 
to do anything—trade, shovel, or lecture. His 
self-confidence may be absurd, but it contains 
a great secret nevertheless. The misfortune of 
the foreigners who fill our workshops and per- 
form our drudgery is that they are able to do 
but one kind of work. The Irish boy’s father 
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dug ditches, his grandfather did the same, and 
there is no reason, unless society takes him 
in hand, why he should ever know how to do 
anything but dig ditches himself. Conse- 
quently, when the ditch-digging business be- 
comes overcrowded, the boy’s one talent goes 
begging for employment, and he takes lower 
wages or starves. This is how capital is able 
so completely to manipulate certain large 
classes of artisans. But give that boy enough 
arithmetic to keep his accounts with and 
enough geography to know where the prairies 
are, and the very day that competition presses 
upon him he is off to the West in search of 
new fields for his new-born capacities. Thus 
the balance of industry, which is more impor- 
tant to the world than the balance of power, 
preserves itself by its own fluidity. Division 
of labor, when its course is free, is a blessing. 
But it becomes a national curse if it takes the 
form of Hindoo caste and regulates industry 
by arbitrary rules. From the horrors of that 
system America must be rescued by a wide- 
spread intelligence. 

Now society must make this its special work. 
The poor can not help themselves. They are 
tied hand and foot with an enslaving destitution 
[penury—Ep.]. We say, “It is a free country ; 
let every man make of himself as much as he 
can.” We challenge one and all to unbounded 
competition. But to these people the seeming 
fairness is mockery. It rivals the brave boy 
who first takes a good long start, and then 
turns around and offers to race with you to the 
next corner. The child of the laborer may 
lift himself from his degradation and become 
a power for good. But there must be some 
measure of intelligence to serve as a basis upon 
which to build. They must be made to feel 
that society is their friend, not an enemy 
whose prosperity is their defeat. What, then, 
is the laying of a cable or the spanning of a 
continent? What beauty do they find in lit- 
erature, what exaltation in science,—I had 
almost said, what solace in religion? Not in 
the name of an endangered society, imminent 
as its peril is; not in the interests of great 
money-wielders, plainly as those interests 
point to educated labor, do I plead the cause 
of these people; but becauSe they are part of 
our common. humanity, and have a right to 
partake of our common intellectual, esthetic, 
and social delights. 

But it is equally important, and far more 
difficult, to educate the other part of society. 
The nearest duty is to impress upon employers 
some sense of responsibility. It would seem 





that even with the almighty dollar for a text, 
the outwara form of humanity might be 
preached to them with efficacy; for experi- 
ments have proved that the comfort and in- 
telligence of workmen are large fractions in 
their productive efficiency. A distinguished 
professor in England asserts that his country is 
losing her manufacturing supremacy because 
the Continent is outstripping her in the intelli- 
gence of its artisans. But, not to dwell on dry 
statistics, let me lead you to an oasis in this 
desert of facts. Not far from the city of Liver- 
pool a company commenced business a few 
years since with eight hundred operatives 
from the very scum of the Irish population. 
In many of their hovels a cupful of bugs 
could easily be scooped from the walls. The 
manager of the company resolved to experi- 
ment. At his own expense a school-house was 
erected, free instruction provided, festivals ar- 
ranged twice a year and other social privileges 
conferred. It is superfluous to say that they 
grew to be better workmen, for “ brains sat at 
the loom and intelligence stood at the spin- 
ning-wheel.” It is equally needless to state 
that the vermin could no longer endure the 
light and happiness which went to dwell in 
their cottages. But mark now what followed. 
There came to the company in the course of 
years a time of depression and danger. The 
manager called together his operatives, and ex- 
plained to them the changed state of affairs. 
He told them that short-time work could not 
save him. He came to ask if they would ac- 
cept a temporary reduction of ten per cent. in 
their wages; and those eight hundred work- 
men voted with ¢hree cheers to return an aflirm- 
ative answer. 

But selfishness is always narrow, even when 
educated. Therefore employers can not be im- 
plicitly trusted. Back of them is to be created 
a public sentiment which will not be baffled. 
It is in the ideas which prevail that these evils 
take root. Social taste is tobe educated. You 
will read in the newspapers that James Fisk 
has made himself infamous; but it must be a 
mistake. Men do not take so much pains to 
gain nothing but infamy. Does he not know 
that every journal in the country is busy re- 
cording his exploits, and every other school 
boy half wishing himself in his shoes? Let 
New York shut its front doors to him, and how 
long will he contiuue to be a power for evil? 
Society has itself to blame for such aman. It 
must be taught to exalt inteliect above fortune, 
and virtue tar above intellect. Factitious helps 
(o advancement, organizatious wuica terd to 
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become permanent and exclusive, the red tape 
of party and of sect, and all favoritism which 
bestows honor unearned, and leaves merit to 
rust in obscurity—these are the sources of En- 
glish pauperism, and threaten to do like service 
for us. Let these be swept away; let social 
sentiment be first pure, then strictly impartial, 
and we shall see how quickly pretension will 
hide its face, and worth go up to our high 
places of trust. I deny to political economy a 
universal mission. But there is a social law, 
simple and comprehensive as that of gravity, 
which, could it be but grasped and presented 
in its completeness, is adequate to the regener- 
ation of society. 

Though choosing for my subject American 
society in general, I have spoken thus at length 
of the labor question for three reasons : 

First: it is unmistakably the coming ques- 
tion in American politics. 

Secondly: it is the parent evil of society. 
Ask an intelligent woman-suffragist what is 
their most grievous complaint, and the answer 
will be, “ Low wages and the unjust laws of 
property :” ask the outcast who walks our 
streets, a sarcasm on civilization, what drove 
her there, and three times out of four she will 
reply, “ Starvation.” Likewise, also, the crimes 
which people our prison-houses — theft, rob- 
bery, fraud, house-breaking, perjury, and fre- 
quently murder itself—are but witnesses to the 
profound sagacity which pronounced the love 
of money the root of all evil. 

Thirdly: while other great and lasting evils 
“re apt to be but the just retribution of in- 
iquity, pauperism, especially that which comes 
tous from England, is not a crime, but the 
outgrowth of a social system which it could 
not escape. Itis not the perpetrator, but the 
victim of a wrong. Therefore society owes to 
it amore speedy redress. 

Do you say that I am but picturing a crea- 
tion of fancy, that human nature ever repeats 
itself, and that this ideal justice will appear 
among men only when darkness outshines the 
sun? Ican only reply, Here is the evil; shall we 
or shall we not attempt aremedy? Iam asham- 
ed when I see Americans ransacking the dark 
pages of European history to justify a wrong. 
It is the glory of America to solve problems 
which Europe has given up in despair, and I 
um glad that the slavery question is no sooner 
out of the way than this new moral conflict is 
thrust upon us. The moment we hesitate, the 
moment we begin to assume an evil as neces- 
sary, the whole battle is lost. And I will add, 
if it is inherent; necessary that some should 





live such lives as they do in order that we may 
sit in these halls of learning, then let the col- 
leges go down, for what prescriptive right 
have we to their unpaid services? But it is 
not necessary. To say that it is, is to blas- 
pheme against the eternal harmony of God’s 
benevolence, and to insult the creating power 
of that lavish hand whose very profuseness 
commands all its creatures to freely partake. 

It is our privilege, my classmates, to look 
out upon society from the high standpoint of 
thoughtful young men, endowed with a deep 
sense of the possibilities and the necessities of 
our country. The materials lie about us; we 
must stretch out our hands and begin to build. 
Two courses meet us here, each offering its 
rewards. We may go through the world liv- 
ing by its rules, but never questioning them, 
measuring our success by its ideas, and satis- 
fied to take it and leave it as it is; or we may 
gather about us our garments of self-respect, 
and refuse to bow our heads before any corrupt 
power, be it office, genius, or wealth, to take 
any snob at his own estimate, or to join any 
multitude to do evil. There will be plenty to 
tell us that iconoclasts are fanatics and re- 
formers fools ; that an average, plastic morality 
is the only road to success in this crooked 
world; but it is the language of weakness and 
the argument of a coward. Let us not begin 
with these faithless sentiments, worthy only 
of a blighted, miserable, and insipid old age. 
Let us carry some generous impulses into life, 
and if, as we are told they must wither, let it 
be in the frosts of experience, not in the mil- 
dews of theoretic cynicism. 


——- see —— 
WOMAN’S SPHERE. 


(From the Baccalaureate Sermon by Pres. Raymonp, 
of Vassar College.] 





AM not of those who believe in any ar- 

bitrary limitation of “woman's sphere.” 
God created, her to be the companion of 
man, because it was not good for man to be 
alone. He gave her to him as “a helpmeet 
for him,” i. ¢., complemental to him, a com- 
panion congenial to his nature, an assistant 
exactly suitable because just supplying his de- 
ficiencies. Herein the Creator determined her 
general relation to man to be that of an aux- 
iliary. But he said nothing of limits with- 
in which this assistance was to be confined, 
and beyond which it as good for man to be 
alone. Wherever it is right for man to go, it 
is right—I do not say that it is always exye- 
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dient, but it is right if expedient, and the 
question of expediency is therefore always in 
order—for woman to accompany him. In 
whatever form of labor he may honorably en- 

ge, she may honorably be his associate ; she 
may with propriety proffer and he with pro- 
priety accept whatever of aid she is either 
naturally able or can qualify herself to render. 
In the care of their home and the training of 
their children (where not only is her right 
undisputed, but his equal responsibility too 
often ignored), in the management of his bus- 
iness as well, in the discharge of all his duties 
as a member of society, in the cultivation of 
his affections and the direction of his life 
toward God—in a word, through the whole 
circle of his relations to this world and the 
world to come, in the entire conduct of his 
affairs both public and private, at home and 
abroad, it is the privilege of woman to be his 
companion, his counselor, and his helper, 
with absolutely no limitation save that which 
bounds her ability, natural and acquired. It 
is his safety to recognize her in this relation. 
and to give her the amplest opportunity to 
develop and augment her power. 

This is confessedly true in that sacred rela- 
tion between individuals of opposite sex 
which makes of the twain one. It_is true 
also, in a qualified sense, of the relation be- 
tween the sexes in general. I do not believe 
in Mr. Kingsley’s lyrical distribution of their 
functions, which assigns all the “work” to 
men, and all the “ weeping” to women. Man, 
too, has some weeping to do on his own 
account, and in connection with all true work ; 


and woman can help him in both. Nor doI 
think, with many, that his sphere is all out- 
of-doors, and hers all within. Nor do I agree 
with Dr. Bushnell, that it is man’s sole proy- 
ince to govern, and woman’s to obey Self- 
government, implying alike the spirit of obe- 
dience and capacity to rule, 1s unquestionably 
the high prerogative and the bounden duty 
of the race, and of every individual of the 
race. Man must do both, and woman should 
help him do both. Her influence is certainly 
often needed, and always potent, to insure his 
obedience to law ; and I think it will be found 
some day that she can render him valuable 
assistance in making laws worthy to be obey- 
ed—though I am by no means a convert to 
“woman’s suffrage” either. But I do resent 
the meanness of men who, on the pretense of 
confining women to their “sphere,” would 
exclude them from any honest and modest 
endeavor to develop their natures, to increase 
their knowledge and educate their powers, or 
to serve the common weal in any field or form 
of innocent labor, literary, scientific, or indus- 
trial—in any pursuit or profession in which 
they are conscious of capacity for usefulness 
or for honorable self-support. .In all these 
fields of human activity there is “ woman's 
work” as well as man’s to be done; and it 
will be wise for society to lay aside whatever 
of prejudice there may remain on fhis sub- 
ject, and to throw them wide open for the ad- 
mission of your sex—especially for that large 
number who, remaining single from choice or 
necessity, are free to employ their powers and 
acquirements for the common good. 
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ALEXANDER 


R. ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, 

physically considered, is one of the 
most remarkable men of his day and genera- 
tion. Nature seems to have made but “one 
such man,” and “broke the die” after the ac- 
complishment of her handicraft. 

To a superficial observer he presents the ap- 
pearance of a prematurely care-worn boy. He 
is perhaps five feet six or seven inches in 
height, slight, and very thin, yet supple and 
agile. In temperament, the Mental and Motive 
elements are strongly blended, while his com- 
plexion indicates some admixture of the san- 


H. STEPHENS. 

guine. His present weight is only about sev- 
enty-five pounds. His skin is dark; his eyes, 
dark, quick, bright, but benignant and tender 
in their usual expression; his hair is almost 
black, moderately thick, long, smooth, and soft, 
and he is perfectly beardless. He hasa straight, 
finely chiseled nose—the compound of the 
Grecian and Roman; his mouth inclines to be 
wide, with thin, compressed lips, indicating 
firmness and self-control, and a broad lower 
jaw and chin, showing much energy and decis- 
ion of character. His forehead is broad and 
full, and moderately high, with strong intel- 
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lectual developments and keen and active per- 
ception. His head is very large for the weight 
of his body. His ears are large, thin, and deli- 
cate, and give extraordinary and eccentric ex- 
pression to his countenance. 

The Motive temperament is very strongly 
exhibited, and accounts, in a great measure, 
for his endurance in matters which call for an 
unusual exercise of the intellectual faculties. 
The prominence of the crown of the head indi- 
cates an extraordinary development of Firm- 





the frail corporeal structure before him. An 
emotion of sympathy and regret involuntarily 
takes possession of the soul. But this impres- 
sion in the abstract is lost as soon as Mr. Ste- 
phens opens his lips; and as William Wirt 
said of the “blind preacher,” “ the lips of Plato 
were not more prognostic of a swarm of bees.” 
Upon the rostrum or on the forum Mr. Ste- 
phens stems the child of inspiration. His 
form dilates, his figure becomes straight and 
graceful, his dark eyes blaze, his complexion 
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PORTRAIT OF ALEXANDER 8H. STEPHENS. 


ness and those accessory qualities which emi- 
nently characterize him as a leader among 
men. Prudence is also well exhibited; hence 
he is a skillful and sagacious manager, seldom 
committing a blunder on his own account; 
what he has the exclusive control or direction 
of rarely becomes embarrassed; while he is a 
man among men to unravel and regulate what 
has become involved through the imprudence 
of others. 

In an observer compassion is awakened for 





glows with the hue of health, his gesticulation 
becomes smooth and easy, his voice loses its. 
shrill quaver and rings in clear sonorous ac- 
cents; and he generally bears along with him 
in the sweep of his eloquence—supported as it 
usually is by cogent argument—his sometimes: 
unwilling auditory. Mr. Stephens is welh 
known as an accomplisbed orator. 

Witbout many of the angularities and eccen- 
tricities of John Randolph, of Roanoke, in the: 
force of his genius and in intellectual endow- 
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ments, there is no living man, perhaps, that so 
nearly resembles that illustrious Virginian as 
Alexander H. Stephens, while in personnel they 
are not dissimilar. 

The grandfather of Alexander H. Stephens, 
and the founder of the American branch of the 
family, was a native of England, and attached 
to the fortunes of the Chevalier Edward (the 
Pretender), and consequently opposed to the 
house of Hanover, of which his majesty George 
III. was the representative at the time of the 
Revolution. During the Indian troubles, pre- 
vious tothe Revolution, he served under Gen- 
eral Braddock, and was with him when he 
marched upon Fort Du Quesne, and at his mem- 
orable defeat. In another expedition he served 
under Colonel, afterward General, Washington. 

During the Revolutionary War he took an 
active part on the side of the colonies, and 
rose to the rank of captain. His home was 
then in Pennsylvania. In the year 1795 he 
settled in the State of Georgia—first in Elbert 
County, then in Wilkes, on Kettle Creek, where 
he lived until 1805, when he removed again 
and made a home in that part of Wilkes Coun- 
ty which was cut off, afterward forming a part 
of Taliaferro. 

Andrew B. Stephens, the father, and Alex- 
ander Stephens, the grandfather, died at this 
homestead ; and there the subject of this sketch 
was born on the 11th day of February, 1812. 
He was named for his grandfather, Alexander, 
and his middle name, Hamilton, subsequently 
adopted by him from love and respect for his 
greatest benefactor, Rev. Alexander Hamilton 
Webster, of Wilkes County, afterward his pre- 
ceptor, and a favorite minister of the Gospel in 
Georgia. 

His father, Andrew B. Stephens, was a far- 
mer of restricted means—industrious, upright, 
and honest. He died on the 7th of May, 1826, 
and left his son at fourteen years of age bereft 
of the care, influence, and example of an excel- 
lent parent. 

His mother died when he was an infant. 
He had one brother and one sister, both of 
whom are dead. His father married the sec- 
ond time, by which marriage there were also 
two sons and a daughter; and of these half 
brothers and sister, the Hon. Linton Stephens, 
of Sparta, Georgia, late Judge of the State 
Supreme Court, is the only one that is now 
living. 

John Savage, Esq., in speaking of this period 
in the life of Alexander H. Stephens, says: 

“Having been deprived of the fond care of 
his mother, Margaret Grier, in infancy he suf- 





fered the loss of his father in boyhood. The 
solicitude and nourishment which would have 
made a strong boy of him were debarred in 
childhood, and the directing care which molds 
the youth into a man was lost in boyhood. * * 
Dependent almost entirely on himself, his fu- 
ture looked dim enough ; and who would have 
dreamed that the sickly, emaciated boy would 
loom up from the dreary hearthstone of that 
desolated homestead into the councils of the 
nation and the brotherhood of the famous.” 

When his parental home was sold, the por- 
tion for distribution to each child was only 
four hundred and forty-four dollars. Before 
the death of his father, young Stephens had 
been a regular attendant at the village “ neigh- 
borhood school,” and his desire for an educa- 
tion was keenly manifest; but as the principal 
of this slender patrimony could not by the 
laws of his State be appropriated to this use 
during his minority, the small annuity of eight 
per cent. (the then existing legal rate of inter- 
est in Georgia) would barely pay the expenses 
of tuition and clothing. However, a kind un- 
cle, Aaron D. Grier, offered him a home in his 
house without board, and in the course of a 
few months his industry, morality, and intelli- 
gence attracting the attention of other friends, 
the emaciated, sickly boy had kindly and gen- 
erous hands outstretched to his assistance. 
These offers of help were accepted by him, 
upon condition that at some future time he 
should refund all the moneys advanced for his 
benefit. 

By the advice of his benefactor, Mr. Webster, 
young Stephens’ studies were pursued with 
the view to his entering the Christian ministry. 
The death of Mr. Webster changed this pros- 
pect. He was at that time domiciliated with 
Mr. Webster, but prepared at once to return to 
his uncle’s house. 

Other appreciative friends, however, at this 
time arose, and offering bim homes in their 
houses he was enabled to pursue his educa- 
tion. He entered an academy in August, 1827, 
and left it early in June, 1828, but in the short 
space of nine months, beginning with the rudi- 
ments Of English, he had prepared himself te 
enter college. 

Young Stephens entered college in August, 
1828, and took his place in the Freshman class. 
By the close of the second year great doubts had 
arisen in his mind as to his special fitness for 
the sacred office. While under such doubt, the 
beneficiary circumstances under which he was 
placed were a little embarrassing, and he made 
his trouble known to his uncle, who was his 
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guardian. The guardian was by this time sat- 
isfied of the trustworthiness of his ward and 
minor, and surrendered to him his patrimony. 
With this he for the future paid his way, and 
upon graduating in 1832 he borrowed money 
enough from his elder brother, Aaron G. Ste- 
phens, to pay all the arrears advanced, with 
interest. His Alma Mater was the State Uni- 
versity at Athens, Georgia, generally known as 
Franklin College. 

He then engaged in teach.ng, by which, 
while he gave abundant satisfaction to parents 
and pupils, he managed to pay off all arrears 
of debt, and at the same time exhausted his 
little remaining vitality and health left from 
an arduous but successful course of study. 

After a short respite he commenced the 
study of law. On the 22d of July, 1834, when 
twenty-two years of age, he was admitted to 
the bar. The difficulties and disadvantages co- 
existent with his advent as a lawyer were 
almost incalculable, and would have deterred 
any who was not infused with a spirit that 
asserted the mastery over adventitious circum- 
stances. 

With his professional advent began the fame 
of Mr. Stephens. From the bar, at which his 
reputation soon equaled the most renowned of 
his cotemporaries, he was elected a member of 
the lower house of the Georgia Legislature in 
the year 1836. Then, strictly speaking, com- 
menced his life as a public man. So creditably 
did he sustain himself in this position, that, 
notwithstanding in the recesses he was com- 
pelled to travel here and there for the re-estab- 
lishment of his health, he was re-elected in 
1838, 1839, and 1840. In 1841 he declined a 
re-election to the Legislature. In 1842 he 
again consented to the will of his old constitu- 
ency, and was elected to the State Senate. 

In the year 1843 he received his first nomina- 
tion for a seat in the Congress of the United 
States, to fill a vacancy occasioned by the res- 
ignation of Hon. Mark A. Cooper, who had 
been nominated by his party for Governor of 
Georgia. The canvass was one of intense ex- 
citement, mainly carried on between Judge 
Colquitt and Mr. Stephens, and resulted in 
the triumph of the Whig party, and the elec- 
tion of the latter. 

Of this body he was continuously a member 
until 1855, taking active part in every question 
which bore upon the leading issues, resulting 
in such momentous consequences to our coun- 
try. It was in 1855, when “ Young Sam ”— 
personified in the Know Nothing Party, and 
inaugurating a system of probable religious 





proscription and unjust intoleration—was mak- 
ing rapid strides to power, that from the City 
Hall in Augusta Mr. Stephens announced him- 
self again a candidate for Congress. There 
were strange and exciting issues at stake; it 
was the first time he had taken the position of 
an independent candidate. 

He was triumphantly returned to Congress, 
of which he continued a member until the end 
of the session, in March, 1859, when he volun- 
tarily retired to private life. 

In political opinions Mr. Stephens was tkor- 
oughly imbued with the Southern view of State 
sovereignty, and thoroughly opposed to the 
centralization of power in the General Govern- 
ment, and yet he was considered a warm and 
patriotic lover of the Union; and no one in the 
South more prayerfully deprecated the first 
movement toward secession ; his speeches in 
Congress exhibit this. When the State of 
Georgia renounced her allegiance to the Union, 
true to his principles, though in deep sorrow 
of heart, Mr. Stephens went with her, and 
threw all the weight of his influence in favor 
of her peculiar political balance. 

Upon the formation of the provisional Con- 
federate Government at Montgomery, Alaba- 
ma, in February, 1861, he was appointed acting 
Vice-President, and upon the inauguration of 
the permanent Government in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, on the 22d of February, 1862, he was 
regularly inaugurated Vice-President, with Jef- 
erson Davis as President of the Southern Con- 
federacy. 

There were many acts in the administration 
of the Confederate Government that were con- 
sidered inexpedicnt and unwise by Mr. t.e- 
phens. He was particularly exercised in ref- 
erence to the fiscal relations, and suggested 
certain plans for sustaining the Confederate 
treasury ; but finding that he was powerless to 
control the unfortunate condition of the finan- 
ces, with the calm dignity of a statesman he 
could only remonstrate against the course pur- 
sued. 

Over the Confederate Senate he presided 
with impartiality and dignified serenity; and 
that he saw the end long before it arrived his 
later speeches and letters fully indicate; but 
with the faith of the mariner in his ship that 
has stood the shock of many a tempest, he 
stood at his post until the waves swept over 
and she was buried beneath them. 

He was appointed as one of the Commission- 
ers to meet and confer with President Lincoln 
in reference to terminating the war. The con- 
ference was a fruitless one, as is well known, 
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although peace was soon after effected by the 
surrender of Lee. 

In reference to his present feeling in regard 
to the acceptance of the results of the late war, 
he says to the people of the South, “ We should 
accept the issues of the war, and abide by them 
in good faith.” 





In 1870 Mr. Stephens published a work en- 
titled “A Constitutional View of the Late 
War Between the States,” in two volumes, in 
which he discusses at length his views on the 
antecedent and immediate causes of the war, 
and the position held by the Confederate Gov- 
ernment with reference thereto. 


—_—_+0e—____ 


THOUGHTS ON 


PHRENOLOGY. 


BY AN ENGLISH WORKMAN. 


[We have received the following, which explains it- 
self :] 
102 Upper Mapevey Street, Ross Hiu1, ; 
Dersy, ENGLAND. 


Epitor PHRENOLOGICAL JournNaL—Dear Sir; Some 
time ago an essay was contributed to the Derby Phre- 
nological Society by Mr. Wilson, one of its members, and 
was read at an ordinary weekly meeting. I was request- 
ed by that meeting to send you a copy for publication in 
your JoumnaL. Mr. Wilson was formerly a resident of 
Derby, but is now living at Bangor, in North Wales. 
He is an intelligent working-man, and if, as the produc- 
tion of such, you can find space for his paper, we shall 
be obliged, I have rewritten and condensed it, fearing 
it might prove too lengthy for your columns. I may 
add, the Derby Phrenological Society has taken your 
JouRNAL for about seven years. I send the essay here- 
with. Yours, faithfully, Joseru Bacon, 

Hon. Secretary Phrenological Society. 

N writing this paper I shall endeavor to 
banish all mere opinions on the subject, 
and confine myself entirely to real facts which 
for the most part have come under my own 
eye, and for the accuracy of which I can vouch. 
During a period of twenty-cight years I have 
not seen a single exception to the truth of 
_Phrenology. Let us take the three types of 
mankind, the criminal, moral, and intellectual 
classes. Whoever saw an individual having a 
head of the first, or criminal class, raise him- 
self to a high position in morality? It is true 
some undergo a mighty change, but when is 
this effected? Sometimes when condemned to 
death, when the scaffold and a certain and ig- 
nominious death are before them, or when sick- 
ness or old age weakens their propensities, or 
wher higher and better minds bring a strong 
moral influence to bear on them, I admit that 
the grace of God can reach such a class, and I 
should feel it an insult te Heaven to say differ- 
ently; but I regret that the reform of individ- 
uals with decidedly bad organizations is but 
too rare. That once captain of the greatest 
blackguards of Bedford (Bunyan), the man 
who flattered himself he had no equal in curs- 
ing and swearing, can not be classed among 
the criminal type. Look at the conformation 
of his head and its general configuration, and 





you see not one of the criminal type of heads, 
but of a far different class; and when that 
brain was brought under spiritual influences, 
and directed to its legitimate sphere, it pro- 
duced a book which, next to the Word of God, 
will be found imperishable. Compare this 
head with that of the monster Greenacre, the 
murderer. Here isa grocer behind his coun- 
ter, full of affectation. He could smile on his 
victim and win her affection, then deliberately 
murder her for the sake of a very few paltry 
pounds. His cast of head is one of the worst 
I ever saw; but how different is that of Tur- 
ner, executed at Derby. Here was a man who 
lived a somewhat moral life; but in an evil 
hour, through severe and fearfully trying cir- 
cumstances, which acted most powerfully upon 
him, he unfortunately committed an act for 
which he forfeited his life. Poor man! It 
was a great pity to hang him. Look at the 
cast of Dr. Dodd, who rashly committed an 
act of forgery. Want of Caution and Consci- 
entiousness are the most marked features about 
his head. Did you ever know a person in 
whose head the organs of Conscientiousness 
were low possess a strong sense of justice? I 
know one who declared to me that his father 
taught him deliberately to rob his mother, in 
order to obtain drink! I have had my hands 
on the father’s head, and there is a deficiency 
of Conscientiousness palpable to a mere child; 
and I care not where such persons are, the 
same organization, more or less, marks them 
all. Drink, however, sometimes perverts good 
men and turns them to demons. Who are 
those respectable persons who think fine gar- 
ments bedecked with jewelry will hide this 
villainy ? Does not Phrenology speak out in 
spite of their respectable shows? There is many 
a poor creature who scarcely knows how to ob- 
tain bread, who can boast a better moral devel- 
opment than some of our leading and powerful 
men. It would be well, therefore, if we looked 
more to the science of Phrenology and acted 
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upon it in our daily lives. But we are so often 
thrown off our guard by the fascinating way 
some persons have, and too often by the pro- 
fessions of others. My opinion is, that Phre- 
nology will ere long be looked up to with deep 
interest. Already the good lady Florence 
Nightingale, who is so deeply interested in 
sending the lower class of destitute children 
abroad, feels it her duty to declare that it is 
not safe to send the criminal class that would 
be sure to produce fearful manifestations 
abroad. This lady is a real believer in Phre- 
nology, and judges accordingly of her little 
family before sending any of its members 
abroad. She knows too well that if a boy has 
a fair development of intellectual and moral 
power, and that boy is favorably circumstanced, 
he is sure to get on and prove a real blessing. 

Phrenology proffers to the world much aid 
in relation to social life. There is not a more 
serious step for a person to take than that of 
marriage; but too often a fair and pretty ap- 
pearance is enough, and the poor victim only 
knows his or her fearful mistake when it is 
too late. If married life is not a blessing, it is 
a most fearful calamity. No person who pos- 
sesses even a slight knowledge of Phrenology 
should make such a mistake. Do not be so 
foolish as to fall deeply in love first, and then 
pretend to examine the head to see if it is suit- 
able; for love is blind. Your phrenological 
estimate will be warped by the partiality of 
affection and prove a delusion. Need we won- 
der if some laugh at us for our folly while we 
have the remedy, and in spite of all we know 
neglect to apply it. As regards marriage, a 
very serious and important question has often 
arisen in my mind, which is this: when a 
person understanding Phrenology sees a couple 
on the road to matrimony, which may end in 


‘nothing but disappointment, misery, and an 


accumulation of misfortunes, is it right for him 
in silence to allow the acquaintance to go on 
when such fearful results appear inevitable or 
when the object of the acquaintance is fora 
purpose I need not mention? Toallow such a 
course is to connive at misfortune and ruin 
when it might probably be prevented by a 
judicious course of action. Is it our duty as 
phrenologists to speak out in such cases? What 
use is a science from which we permit our- 
selves and others to derive no practical advan- 
tages? As an illustration showing how Phre- 
nology may he turned to useful account I relate 
the following case: It happened a few weeks 
ago that the father of a family wished to show 
me a beautifully-bound Bible which he had 





received from Scotland. I accordingly called 
at his house, and as I sat talking with him I 
was struck with the organization of one of the 
company, & young man some twenty-four years 
old, well-dressed, and fluent in speech ; but his 
head was one for whose bad organization I 
have not seen the equal in all Wales. My 
attention was riveted on it, but I said nothing. 
After a time it became evident to me that he 
was a suitor for one of the daughters. They 
belong to a respectable family in this city 
(Bangor). The young man’s development 
showed excessive Amativeness, large Secretive- 
ness, moderate Benevolence, and a decided 
want of Firmness and Conscientiousness—a 
fearful head, and the few curls which he had 
were not sufficient to hide its deformity. When 
I left the house after thirty minutes’ conversa- 
tion, the question suggested itself to me, “‘ Who 
is this young man, and what is his object?” 
The answer came time after time. I felt bound 
to state my suspicions to the father personally, 
and afterward to the girl herself, a fine young 
lass of some twenty summers. It was arranged 
that the father should go a distance of twenty 
niles, for the purpose of making inquiries into 
the young man’s character. After his return 
he sent for me, his daughter being present. 
The first expression of the girl was, “I thank 
you! I thank you!” The father seemed at 
first too much affected to speak, but presently 
he said, “ My poor gir] is saved from a villain /” 
He then went on to tell me that the fellow was 
known for miles as a scoundrel and libertine. 
The daughter was immediately sent to visit a 
sister many miles away, and when the scoun- 
drel came again he was told that she had left 
the country, and he need not call again as his 
character was known too well. He said little, 
but immediately walked away, and I have not 
heard any more of him. So much for Phre- 
nology in such cases. Vice was thwarted of a 
victim and Phrenology vindicated by a truth- 
ful disclosure. All I need add is, if you think 
it was right to put the science to such a pur- 
pose, “ go and do likewise.” It is of little use 
for any person to know a science except he 
uses it not only for his own benefit but for the 
benefit of others. How many a happy home 
there would be to-day had the science enlight- 
ened it! Many an excellent mind passes 
through life without its powers having been 
unfolded. I believe nearly two-thirds of our 
lads are put to wrong trades and professions. 
The nation suffers as well as individuals in 
consequence. Whoever saw a distinguished, 
practical mechanic narrow across the temples 
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and flat and narrow over the eyebrows? ora 
minister fond of controversy without large 
Combativeness added to his religious senti- 
ments? or a wavering person who had not 
small Firmness? or a kind man with small 
Benevolence? And I maintain that in spite 
of what we may hear and see of persons, noth- 
ing but a correct estimate of their organiza- 
tion can determine their true characters, what 
they are capable of doing, and what they are 
likely to become. There are few things the 
science bears so strongly upon as our passions. 
If we deal with a person whose justice is of a 
low order, will his business habits not corre- 
spond. At least he will need watching. Let 
any one who disbelieves in Phrenology just put 
this to the test. On the other hand, show me 
the man who possesses a large moral develop- 
ment, Conscientiousness of course included, and 
however situated that man may be, you may 
trust him to any amount. You may leave the 
country, but he keeps your trust inviolate. He 
has a principle that the world can not pur- 
chase. Such a man wherever he may be is an 
ornament to society and to the church. 

In making use of Phrenology let us be both 





discreet and honest. It is true many have 
brought upon themselves unpleasantness and 
broken friendships and even enmity, as I have 
done at times, but we must not tamper with 
science for the sake of flattery. Our object is 
not to consult the feelings of those we are 
called upon to examine, but to show them 
wherein they may improve and guard against 
and obtain the mastery over besetting sins. 
Let us take courage and learn all we can ; our 
knowledge will be ever useful to us and to all 
who may follow and be influenced by us. 
Whether the most depraved example of hu- 
man nature, after a life of crime, may be 
brought to a sense of repentance and become 
a true Christian meet for heaven, we must leave 
to a just God who can not err; but we may 
rest assured that the tendency to crime will be 
manifested in this world by such people as are 
badly organized, though the conduct may be 
modified and restrained, while that of good- 
ness, purity, and truth will be as truly shown 
in the configuration of each head. There isa 
truthfulness in Phrenology which is daily 
gaining ground, and my earnest wish is that 
it may go on and prosper. 


——_— ¢9¢——__—— 


STRENGTH. 


HE may be strong who bravely meets 
Death when his life is fair and sweet, 

When only joy his full heart greets, 
And earth with hope is all replete ; 


Bat stronger he who nobly treads 
Life’s path, when all is rough and drear ; 
When grief with night his sky o’erspreads, 
And earth is robbed of light and cheer. 


Strong he may be who sternly wields 
His power to meet a selfish end, 

Who calmly to his purpose yields 
Alike an enemy and friend ; 


But stronger he who for the right — 
Strikes low ambition and desire ; 
Who, servile to the outward sight, 
Is master of the hidden fire. HOPE ARLINGTON. 


+06 —_ 


TRAITS OF TALKERS. 


rP\HERE are many great talkers and loud , 
talkers and fast talkers, but very few good | 


talkers. There are persons who seem to think 
the chief end of existence is to keep the tongue 
in motion, and that it is an instrument designed 
mainly for their own glory. They never weary 
of talking, and are blind enough to suppose 
their talk is as edifying to others as they deem 
it agreeable to themselves. They are never 
happier than when self is the theme. What- 
ever track you start them on, they are sure to 
switch around to something either directly or 
indirectly connected with self. They are ill at 
ease until the conversation turns into their own 
channel, when they at once seem to be in their 
native element; they spread their sails to chal- 





lenge our admiration, and say by their tone and 
bearing, “ Look here! see what a fine speci- 
men of noble doing and daring Iam! Look 
at my achievements, and see how grandly I 
propel myself where feebler craft would have 
been stranded or shattered to atoms.” You 
will not be in their society five minutes before 
you discover their profession or occupation ; 
and they will tell you how shrewdly and dex- 
trously they navigate their way through the 
world, until one would think they had monop- 
olized all the brain-power in the universe and 
left less fortunate mortals to flounder about in 
a hopeless state of imbecility. 

There are persons who talk not so much for 
the purpose of impressing others with a sense 
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of their superior wisdom as because they love 
talk as an agreeable pastime. It is an inex- 
pensive luxury that they relish as much as a 
good meal,—and most hearty enjoyment do 
they take in doling out their thoughts, feelings, 
and experiences into other people’s ears, which 
they seem to regard simply as convenient re- 
ceptacles for their overflowing speech. They 
do not wait for any responsive thought, being 
better pleased with receptive qualities on the 
part of others ; and their chief aim is to use their 
tongues asa sort of safety-valve arrangement 
to let off the effervescence of their own shallow 
natures. They do not mean to be egotistical, 
but they have a limited range of thought, and 
it centers mainly about themselves, their sur- 
roundings, their families, their friends, their 
trials, their ailments, or, may be, their religious 
experiences. They will talk to you by the 
hour about some chronic complaint which they 
appear to cherish with a positive affection ; in- 
deed, a radical cure of the ailment would de- 
prive them of a principal theme of conversa- 
tion. If it is not a physical weakness, it is 
some grievance : somebody has wronged them, 
taken advantage of them, or gossiped about 
them. They magnify trifles until they grow 
into mountains of great magnitude ; and these 
barren mountains form the boundary line of 
their mental horizon. 

Again, there are others who keep up a per- 
petual clatter without much emotional feeling ; 
these might be called “chatter-box” talkers. 
They skip from one thing to another without 
perceiving any special fitness or connection be- 
tween subjects. They are in the main harm- 
less, not ever intentionally wounding the feel- 
ings of others, although they frequently do so 
because they have a parrot-like habit of repeat- 
ing things without the mental acuteness to per- 
ceive the application. 

These persons, however, are much less to be 
dreaded than the satirical talkers, those who are 
never more delighted than when they can give 
somebody a stab with the tongue. They use 
the gift of speech as a spear to pierce the faults 
and foibles of others. Sensitive people feel ill 
at ease in the presence of one addicted to sar- 
casm ; and being in constant fear of getting a 
thrust in some tender part, they shrink back 
and encase themselves in chilling reticence as 
a means of self-defense. Nearly related to this 
Class of talkers are those who turn everything 
into ridicule; they see in almost every phase 
of life and action something ridiculous or com- 
ical, and can contrive to get a fund of amuse- 
ment even out of a funeral. They are perpet- 





ually on the lookout for such trifles as they can 
turn into burlesque for the amusement of them- 
selves and friends; and they do not hesitate to 
gratify this propensity even at the expense of 
those who have the strongest claim upon their 
friendship. 

Very nearly related to these, again, are the 
extravagant talkers, those who have very elas- 
tic consciences and exuberant fancies, who in 
all their conversation evince a powerful pro- 
clivity to exaggeration. If they chance to see 
a big nose, they declare it to be as long as 
their arm ; they never laugh without “ splitting 
their sides;” and never weep without “ going 
into convulsions.” A slight nausea is a 
“deadly sickness,” a sudden twinge of pain 
“ perfectly excruciating,” a cold foot “a lump 
of ice,” and a loose shoe is “a mile too big.” 
Their vocabulary consists mainly of adjectives 
in the superlative degree. A good supper they 
declare “most superb;” a well-clad lady is 
“ perfectly elegant,” “ most bewitching,” “ pos- 
itively splendid.” A. stylish gentleman is 
“utterly fascinating,’ “absolutely exquisite,” 
“the most delightful person in existence.” 

In direct contrast to this class of talkers we 
find those whose whole conversation is gov- 
erned by the strictest adherence to truth. They 
never say what they do not mean; they do not 
put words together simply for effect, for the 
sake of astonishing, amusing, or bewildering 
their hearers. Language is to them the chan- 
nel through which to convey their honest 
thoughts and opinions. They are not much 
given to compliment; but whoever is so fortu- 
nate as to elicit their praise may be sure it is 
honestly given, and means perhaps more than 
the words express. 

Again, there are persons whose conversation 
runs in grooves; they are not endowed with 
large and comprehensive vision, but having 
once fixed the eye upon a certain object, they 
become oblivious to everything else. They 
have-some scheme of benevolence, some grand 
reformation, moral or physical, or some plan 
of labor, the success of which they consider 
paramount to every other object in the uni- 
verse. They have no idea that there is or can 
be any possible progress except in the track 
where they trot their hobbies; and they thrust 
their pet theories and conceited opinions upon 
others until they weary them with eternal 
repetition, or disgust them with their over- 
weaning self-conceit. 

There is another class of persons who never 
have any definite or assured ideas about any- 
thing; mental effort is irksome, and they are 
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so constitutionally indolent, that even speech 
seems to be too great a draft upon their ener- 
gies. They talk in a lackadaisical manner— 
their words dribbling into mere insipid com- 
monplaces without point, pungency, or any 
well-defined meaning. They contrast strongly 
with the emphatic talkers, those who have 
clear and sharp ideas and express them in un- 
mistakable form, and do not make their con- 
versation simply a medium of reflecting other 
people’s ideas. 

Then there are hesitating talkers, whose 
speech does not flow easily, either from pecu- 
liar constitutional temperament, or from want 
of verbal discipline in early life. They are, for 
the most part, reticent, diffident people, who 
talk so little, that when they attempt conver- 
sation, they are embarrassed, and their little 
ability to command language shows itself in a 
disconnected, jerky manner, little adapted to 
impress others or reassure themselves. They 
communicate more freely with genial, sympa- 
thetic natures ; but with the mass of people they 
feel ill at ease, and can give little expression to 
their feelings and sentiments. Besides this 
class of persons, there are those of morose or 
sullen disposition who seem to have a positive 
repugnance to conversation, and any attempt 
to draw them out is very much like trying to 
draw water through a pump with a broken 
valve ; you can get a little dribble of reluctant 
words now and then, but the results are ex- 
ceedingly unsatisfactory, and one is apt to 
abandon such persons to the solitude of their 
own meditations. They contrast strongly with 
the genial talkers,—those who carry sunshine 
in their souls and make everybody feel brighter 
and better for coming in contact with them. 
The latter may not be witty or wise, but there 
is a diffusive good-nature about them and a 
kindliness of feeling which warms and cheers. 
We feel glad to meet them, and part with re- 
gret. They put us into better humor with 
ourselves and all the world; they clothe the 
commonplace things of life with beauty and 


freshness, and are to the care-worn toiler like a 


refreshing oasis in the desert. 

Then there are those rare individuals, the 
inspiring talkers, who lift us out of the common 
rut of existence and give us glimpses of a 
higher, nobler life; who enlarge our field of vi- 
sion, and suggest thoughts that feed the mind. 
They may not be particularly facile of tongue, 
but they possess the subtile power to penetrate 
the spirit and bring out the best things. 

Then, again, we find insipid, vapid talkers, 
who disgust with their wearisome platitudes ; 





precise talkers, who talk in a stilted, bookish 
style ; slang talkers, who use by-words and all 
sorts of outlandish phrases; frivolous talkers, 
who delight in tittle-tattle and prate about 
trifling things, interesting themselves mainly 
in the fashions and the minutie of social 
affairs; gossiping talkers, who pry into neigh- 
bors’ houses and pick up secrets to retail as 
scandal in the community—these are specimens 
of talkers who use their tongues with very lit. 
tle profit either to themselves or others. 

I opine that these styles of talkers differ from 
each other according to the varieties of indi- 
vidual life, at least my observations in this, 
one of the most interesting departments of 
Physiognomy, tend to confirm such an opin- 
ion; the tongue is the interpreter of character, 
the unfailing index of intelligence, refinement, 
and good breeding, or of ignorance, vapidity, 
and vulgarity. PEARL PEVERIL. 


——+0+—_—_. 


HIS RECOMMENDATIONS. 


GENTLEMAN advertised for a boy to as- 

sist him in his office, and nearly fifty appli- 
cants presented themselves to him. Out of the 
whole number he in a short time selected one, 
and dismissed the rest. 

“T should like to know,” said a friend, “on 
what ground you selected that boy, who had 
not a single recommendation.” 

“You are mistaken,” said the gentleman, 
“hehadagreatmany. He wiped his feet when 
he came in, and closed the door after him, 
showing that he was careful. He gave up his 
seat instantly to that lame, old man, showing 
he was kind and thoughtful. He took off his 
cap when he came in, and answered my ques- 
tions promptly and respectfully, showing he 
was polite and gentlemanly. He picked up 
the book which I had purposely laid upon the 
floor, and replaced it on the table, while all the 
rest stepped over it or shoved it aside; and he 
waited quietly for his turn, instead of pushing 
and crowding, showing that he was honest and 
orderly. When I talked with him, I noticed that 
his clothes were carefully brushed, his hair in 
nice order, and his teeth as white as milk; and 
when he wrote his name, I noticed that his fin- 
ger-nails were clean, instead of being tipped 
with jet like that handsome little fellow’s in the 
blue jacket. Don’t you call those things letters 
of recommendation? I do, and I would give 
more for what I can tell about a boy by using 
my eyes ten minutes, than all the fine letters he 
can bring me.”— Little Corporal. 
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epartment of finan 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the knowledge of man.—Spurzheim. 
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NATIVES OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—No. III. 
THE TAGALS AND VISAYANS. 


BY CAPTAIN N. W. BECKWITH. (NAUTES.) 


EFERENCE has already been made, 
in the first paper of this series, to what 
little is known of the origin of these inter- 
esting divisions of the great Malay family. 
There remain some considerations respecting 
their manners, habits, present condition, etc. 
Spanish authorities estimate the total popu- 
lation of the twelve hundred islands, com- 
prised in the Philippine Archipelago, at five 
millions. Of this total, one million is as- 
signed as the strength of the Negritos, Igor- 
rotas, and other independent tribes—a mere 
guess, as it is hardly necessary to observe— 
three millions seven hundred thousand, or 
thereabouts, as the number of Tagals and 
Visayans—a somewhat safer assumption, since 
it is based upon the officially ascertained num- 
bers who pay the capitation tax* which 
Spain levies upon all adult males within her 
jurisdiction, but which necessarily loses ac- 
count of the many in the mountainous dis- 
tricts who notably evade the tax-gatherer ; and 
the remaining three hundred thousand com- 
prises the native white population, the im- 
migrant Europeans, and Chinese; this lat- 
ter estimate only, may be considered as defi- 
nitely ascertained. 

The Tagals, or Tegalos, and their brethren 
the Visayans, are most unwillingly the “ hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water” in the 
literal as well as the general acceptation of 
the phrase. Most unwillingly, I repeat; but 
whether their proverbial indifference—it has 
a stronger name in Luzon—arises from sheer 
indolence, both physical and mental, as their 
conquerors are wont to assert, or is that sin- 
ister apathy which is the first outgrowth of 
profound discontent, is a question which the 
administrators of Spanish colonial policy will 
do well to decide betimes; it is to be feared, 
however, that they will consider the distinc- 


tion too fine to be worth a share of their al 
ready pre-occupied attention. 

The unhappy mother country herself, the 
victim of chronic disorganization, torn with 
hostile factions, struggling with a new cabi 
net every month, and a new insurrection every 
year, has ever been too much engrossed with 
her own troubles to be able to devote more 
time to the affairs of her bantling in the East 
than what is requisite to insure receipt of the 
revenues which the latter so dutifully trans- 
mits, and has refrained from any real at- 
tempt to push her sway—although that im- 
plies the gain of fresh sources for the supply 
of her omnivorous, all-monopolizing excheq- 
uer—beyond the bounds whence she already 
exacts a constant and assured sum. Such 
was the condition of things when Urdancta, 
the “sailor-monk,” discovered how to make 
the “backward passage” from west to east 
across the Pacific,* carrying to Acapulco the 
news of successful acquisition and coloniza- 
tion here; just such is their condition to-day ; 
not one foot has been added to Legaspi’s con- 
quests; few and trivial the improvements 
made within their boundaries since the build- 
ing of the walled and fortified city, the 
“Queen City of the East,” say its boastful 
proprietors, Manila, famous for cordage, 
chocolate, and cock-fighting—except, indeed, 
the upspringing of its suburb, Binondo, a re- 
sult entirely due to the revolution of the 
Spanish continental possessions in America; 
and so slight the impression upon the subju- 
gated tribes, that, as a Spanish writer+ has 
well said, “should we abandon the islands 
to-morrow, with the exception of the Chris- 
tian religion, not a vestige of our dominion 
would remain in a few months’ time.” 

No recent visitors consider the government 
estimate of the population as of much value ; 





* Nearly 1,500,000 contributed in 1864. 





* In 1565. + “ El Porvenir Filipino,” vol. of *65. 
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that the islands are more densely peopled is 
everywhere obvious; and no man can pene- 
trate the interior of the larger islands, so far 
as that may safely be done, without feeling 
convinced that it must be far below the mark. 
That there are probably eight millions of 
Tagals and Visayans, leaving the wild, inde- 
pendent tribes, concerning whose numbers it 
is impossible to base any computation, en- 
tirely out of the question, no traveler who 
has seen much of this wonderful archipelago 
will deny; and there are good observers who 
go beyond this.* 

The white population, marvelously small, 
whether considered in proportion to the myr- 
iads they control, or with reference to the 
long period for which they have exercised 
their domination, are mostly concentrated in 
Manila; their great majority being occupied 
in the civil, naval, and military service; in 
which, it may be remarked, the most arduous 
duty is the receipt of salary. The bulk of 
the trade is in the hands of foreign mer- 
chants; although of late years, and since the 
abolition of the Company of the Philippines, 
a few Spanish houses have begun to make 
figure; while, notwithstanding the 
swarms of Tagals in the capital, its labor is 
largely performed by the Chinese, who are 
but a handful comparatively. Within a ra- 
dius of ten miles east of the meridian of the 
capital are many native towns, including at 
least one city, that of Pasig, with populations 
varying from five to twenty-five thousand, 
where not a solitary white resides, except, 
perhaps, in the larger, in which one now and 
The civil author- 
ity, however, will invariably be found in the 
hands of the natives or half-breeds—the go- 
bernadorcillo himself being always of one or 
the other. Throughout the Visayas the same 
proportions hold well, the only exceptions 
being certain communities, capitals of their 
respective islands or districts, such as Iloilo 
in Panay; Calapan in Mindoro; and Zebu in 
the island of the same name, where mostly 
congregate the descendants of the early col- 
onists, hijos del pais, as they are termed by 
the metropolitan officials, who, being them- 
selves Castilianos puros from Old Spain, af- 


some 


then finds a Spanish ewré. 





* [ have always perceived that the longest residents, 
and those whose business requires them to visit the 
greatest number of places, almost invariably favor the 
largest estimates of the population. 











fect much of that amusing assumption of 
superiority, not unfrequently perceptible 
among our English cousins when sojourning 
among the dependencies of Great Britain, 
Truly, all the world over, there exists a preju- 
dice, palpable always however much refined, 
which holds the colonist born an inferior to 
the luckier individual whose auspicious birth 


Fic. 1.—Fisurne-Grru or Paste. 


took place within the nobler boundaries of 
the motherland; an inclination, using a hu- 
morous illustration, to answer in the affirma- 
tive the Hibernian’s celebrated query anent 
the stable and the horse. 

The Tagals display a special aptitude and 
preference for the military calling, an incli- 
nation which the colonial government has 
carefully fostered since its establishment of 
native auxiliaries. It maintains some twenty 
thousand troops of all classes, of which the 
officers, commissioned and subaltern, are 
white exclusively. Sepoys of the Spanish 
East they may not inappropriately be termed, 
who, both in discipline and valor, are equal, 
if not superior, to their brethren in the Brit- 
ish possessions. This force is recruited from 
the very flower of the Tagal population, for 
the tendency of the colonial institutions at 
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once compels and attracts every young native 
to aspire to enrollment in its comparatively 
privileged ranks. But, though many are 
called, few are chosen ; and the disappointed 
bulk, save another few, who by another sift- 
ing process are selected for the police, or 
rather gendarmerie, must seek obscarity in 
the domestic service—not to say ‘ domes- 

tic institution,” 


little—of the towns and cities; and in (i 


the rural districts, in pursuits which, but | KN 
for the sake of classification, I should WY 


hesitate to dignify by the term agricul- 
tural; or the fisheries. In the capitals 
a very few become tradesmen — tailors, 
shoemakers, curriers, and barbers ; but the 
superior skill and address of the rapidly 
increasing Chinese element is fast displac- 
ing the ruder and less energetic Malay 
from these offices. 

Nevertheless my reader must not as- 
sume that the latter possesses no artistic 
ingenuity. Both Tagal and Visayan 
rival the proverbial refinement of Hindoo 
art in textile productions, possessing in 
an equal degree that wonderful hereditary 
skill and delicacy of manipulation which 
are at once the admiration and despair 
of our own machinery-aided manufac- 
turer. The exquisite piaia, that nonpa- 
reil among muslins, wrought from the 
semi-transparent fiber of the pineapple, the 
sheeny gleam of which suggests a tissue 
spun from glass; its scarcely less delicate 
imitation, sinimais, woven from the split 
filament of the abaca, the same plant whose 
coarser fiber forms the familiar Manila rope ; 
the wonderful mats, hats, cigar and cigarillo 
cases, plaited with various fine grasses, or the 
fiber of the cabonegro palm, are all the work 
of their dextrous fingers. These manufac- 
tures are old. Concerning the muslins, we 
find that the historian of the great circum- 
navigator’s voyage, Pigafetta, records how, 
on the occasion of the ill-omened visit to 
Zebu, the native queen and her ladies came 
to the celebration of high mass wearing fine 
vails interwoven with threads of gold. The 
art of making these costly fabrics is to-day 
confined to a scattered few; recently, how- 
ever, private European enterprise has at- 
tempted to focalize this wandering skill, and 
a factory is established near the capital. 





from which it differs (i, 





They are successful fishermen. In their 
bankas—long, narrow canoes dug out in one 
piece from large tree trunks, with a shelter 
from the sun by day and the moon* by night, 
made of nipa palm thatch, erected over the 
center—they paddle the bays, river mouths, 
or coasts in search of the rare varieties of 





Fie. 2.—A TaGat NATURALIST. 


beautiful fish with which these waters swarm. 
A grotesque feature of this pursuit is pro- 
duced by their universal .practice of drum- 
ming and thumping with sticks upon the 
sides and gunnels of their queer craft, from a 
belief that the sound attracts their prey. 
Whoever has spent a night in Manila roads 
will here recall to mind how often and how 
heartily he has anathematized the out-mov- 
ing night fleets of bankas, as slowly and at 
intervals they passed astern, sending their 
hollow, horrible, multitudinous din into the 
open cabin windows, to the utter demolition 





* Moon-stroke is no idle superstition. The man who 
sleeps exposed to the rays of the tropic full moon risks 
paralysis, or something akin thereto, and periodical 
spells of idiocy. I have seen many cases, results of 
“ caulking,” é. ¢., stealing a nap during the watch-on- 
deck.—N. W. B. 
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of his hopes of a “cool sleep out in the 
bay.” 

Along the bay shores and river banks the 
observer's attention is frequently attracted by 
a rude machine, apt to recall, under the 
parching Philippine sun, blessed reminis- 
cences of 

“The moss-covered bucket that hung in the well.” 
He need not wait long to learn to what uses 
this familiar “old-fashioned well-sweep ” is 
put in this faraway land. Some half dozen 
natives suddenly pull roundly upon ropes 

.which dangle from the weighted in-shore 
end. Up rises the long, down-curving outer 
arm, drawing up from the cool depths, not 
“the old oaken bucket, the iron-bound 
bucket,” but a broad net, stretched to a 
horizontally suspended square or oblong 
frame, and pendulous with its many-hued, 
gleaming loads of vivacious captives, among 
which often appears, bon gré, mal gré, our 
ubiquitous arch enemy the shark. The con- 
trivance seems to have been borrowed from 
China, where it may be seen, enormous of 
proportion, multiple of design, and complex 
of enginery, but in principle identical ; as is 
also, curiously enough, the little “spring 
net,” planted for the capture of the migra- 
tory schools of “alewives ” *—Olupea serrata 
—along the banks of the Gaspereaux, after 
the Acadian spring commences, by the farm- 


ers of that valley, and which seems to bea ~ 


legacy of the departing Micmac. 

Old Izaak would have loved the dusky 
damsels of Luconia, for they are wondrous 
experts in the “ gentle art.” Believing that 
an ounce of illustration is worth a pound of 
description, I curb my antic pen, and submit 
a photograph of a fishing-girl of Pasig, 
taken by that indefatigable collector, W. W. 
Wood, of Manila, a fellow-countryman, long 
resident in the Philippines, to whose self-ac- 
quired skill I am indebted for many rare and 
interesting types. She is mistress of a “ pro- 
fessional resource” that would undoubtedly 
have excited huge amazement in the bosom 
of the genial old angler. On one point he 
must needs confess a decided superiority, 
though he might demur at its orthodoxy. 
For whereas he, divorced from rod and fly, 





* Webster derives alewife from an Indian word — 
“aloof.” (See dictionary.) In Nova Scotia the popular 
name is that of the river, Gaspereauc. 











acknowledges himself to be as nothing, she, 
should occasion happen, can, empty-handed, 
secure a “string” that he well might envy, 
As, for example, when in washing—an oper- 
ation always performed gregariously, and 
upon the margin of a running stream—some 
unexpected school of fish comes heading up 
the limpid current. Then Izaak could but 





Fie. 3.—A Youne WomAN OF MANILA. 


sigh for the absent implements of his art. 
Not so the Tagal fishing-girl. On the instant 
she “kilts” her gaudy saya, bringing its rear 
portion up to the front, keeping it securely 
upheld in one hand, and dashes into the shal- 
low current on shapely limbs that might be- 
long to a bronze naiad ; followed by gleeful 
companions, dispersing into two bands, one 
taking position above, the other below their 
intended spoil. These dart in all directions, 
few seeming to comprehend the avenues of 
escape offered by the gaps in the rapidly 
closing ranks of their assailants, until they 
become almost literally heaped together in 
the narrowing space, the surface of which be- 
comes scintillant with their flashing scales 
and frantic leaps. Then each damsel’s dis- 
engaged hand rivals in the rapidity of its 
motion the glancing quickness of the prey 
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itself, as with unerring aim it darts upon vic- 
tim after victim—either in the water or on 
the mid-air leap—and tosses him into the 
receptacle formed by the upheld skirt. The 
“sport” is unquestionable, the unbounded 
mirth and ardor of the participants prove 
that, and though necessarily short, is worth 
the game, as each one usually wades ashore 
with her oddly improvised substitute for a 
“creel” swollen to overflowing. Sometimes, 
indeed, the overburdened waist fastening 
gives way, when of course the dusky lady 
loses her fish, and converts to “ inextinguish- 
able” the already unbounded mirth and 
laughter of her more fortunate sisters. 

In the two tiny bags suspended from her 
neck—one containing some holy relic, the 
other an agnus dei—and the rosary, the read- 
er will perceive a common indication of the 
living grasp of Roman Catholic Christianity 
upon the hearts and consciences of this peo- 
ple. The Philippino-Malay is emphatically a 
bueno Catolico, and it is his unquestioning 
faith which forms the basis of his political 
subserviency. Nevertheless, the free spirit 
of the age has affected even these distant 
isles, and the signs that he is learning how to 
reconcile an unimpeachable religious ortho- 
doxy with dangerous political heresy—oner- 
ous task—are multiplying. And notwith- 
standing the immense disadvantages of the 
natives, both legislative and social, there are 
many individuals who have achieved wealth 
and a certain concomitant influence, at least 
among their fellows, although the eternal 
bar—sinister of color—forbids the attainment 
of any degree in position among whites, no 
matter what the acquirements here, as in any 
European possession in the East. 

As a type of the Tagal physique and in- 
tellect I present the second figure. The pho- 
tograph from which it is taken is that of a 
native naturalist. Some years ago a German 
faunist visited the Philippines. The native 
entered his service as “boy.” He soon dis- 
covered special aptitude and enthusiasm for 
his new pursuits, which, his master observ- 
ing, nobly and faithfully encouraged, teach- 
ing him withal to read and write. For the 
rest he has been his own preceptor. After 
his master’s departure he continued his 
labors as honest Jock o’ the Wynd fought, 
“een for his ain hand ; and eventually set 





about making a complete entomological col- 
lection for the island of Luzon. This, in 1866, 
though far from perfected according to its 
possessor’s design, was yet the largest and 
most exhaustive ever made in the country. 
The dress he wears can not be considered 
strictly typical, for with true scientific cos- 
mopolitanism he avails himself of whatsoever 
articles of attire are best adapted to his pur- 
poses, without reference to nationality, an 
application of the principal of artificial se- 
lection, which, we may venture to assume, 
has resulted in a model garb for a working 
naturalist in the Philippines. Thus, while 
the hat is Tagal, the tunic is Chinese, and 
the trowsers European. There is one rare 
point in his costume, however, the weapon, 
indistinctly engraved, at his side, which is 
now seldom seen, since the jealousy of the 
government permits no native outside of the 
military and police forces to bear arms. It 
is the ancient Tagal sword, peculiar to the 
tribe before the days of Spanish domination. 
Special license has been accorded in his case, 
in consideration of the frequent perils of his 
occupation, but the overstrained liberality of 
the powers that be was unequal to the further 
concession of the use of any firearm. It is to 
be hoped that the enthusiastic naturalist’s 
knowledge of the habits of the formidable 
jungle and forest denizens will stand him in 
good stead thereof. 

I close the illustrations of this article with 
the photograph of a young mestiza, or half- 
caste woman of Manila. Envious and ad- 
miring belles will note the length of her 
abundant tresses. They may rest assured 
that “she wears her own hair;” and further, 
that it is not beyond the average of that of 
her brunette sisters, either in growth or pro- 
fusion. The Tagal women are famous for 
their hair, and deservedly so; cases are not 
wanting where it might vail the form even 
to the feet like the traditional locks of Go- 
diva. The spectacle along the Escolta of 
Manila in early morning, when its long 
stretch is crowded by the female bathers re- 
turning in thousands from the banks of the 
Pasig, each dressed in the brilliant many- 
colored saya or sarong, and the flowing wealth 
of her raven hair lifted on the morning wind, 
is one long to be remembered. It may not 
be amiss to add that in making up their 
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coiffure these simple dames know only one 
pomade, viz., pure, unperfumed cocoanut oil, 
which they apply freely; but whether the 


secret of their long locks lies in this, or in 
the early thorough washing and airing of 
each day, I leave for others to decide. 
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The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced early an] earnestly, and with the emphasis of high religious duty.— Youmana, 


POLIO 





THE LATE DR. JOHN CONOLLY, OF HANWELL, ENGLAND. 


[Dr. Lee published in the American Practitioner 
for August a deeply interesting sketch of this em- 
inent pioneer of reform in the methods of treat- 
ing the insane. From that sketch we take the 
liberty of transferring a few paragraphs to our 
pages. ] 

HE late Dr. Conolly may well be regard- 

ed as one of the benefactors of his race. 

To him more than to any other individual 
England owes the establishment of non-re- 
straint in the treatment of the insane; and 
although he was not the first to introduce it 
into Great Britain, yet he was the first to de- 
monstrate its advantages on a large scale, to 
show its soothing influence upon the insane 
mind, its marked power in diminishing the vio- 
lence of the paroxysms of mania, its tranquiliz- 
ing effect on the entire inmates of an asylum, as 
well as its beneficial influence on the attend- 
ants; and yet his system of management, al- 
though it has doubtless modified the treatment 
of the insane throughout Europe, and to a con- 
siderable extent also in this country, has not 
done the amount of good that might have been 
expected ; and more than this, it has met with 
actual opposition in quarters where we should 
have supposed it would have been hailed 
with enthusiasm and delight. Although Dr. 
Conolly never laid down the principle of non- 
restraint in the management of the insane as an 
absolute and inflexible law, yet he demonstrat- 
ed, in an experience of nearly thirty years, the 
possibility of conducting an asylum successful- 
ly, containing from eight to twelve hundred pa- 
tients, without the use of mechanical restraints 
of any kind. He did not dogmatize on the 
subject ; he preferred to show his faith by his 
works; and if he never resorted to restraint 
it was because he believed that it was never 
necessary. While most other physicians who 
have charge of lunatic hospitals are very free 
to acknowledge that mechanical restraints 





should never be resorted to unless there be a 
clear necessity, it so happens that they find 
this necessity in great numbers of cases. It 
is so throughout Germany, France, and the 
greater part of Europe, as well as this country. 
Although some of the most eminent foreign 
physicians, as the late Professor Griesinger, 
of Germany, not only accepted non-restraint, 
but were its earnest and eloquent advocates, 
the system seems to make very slow progress 
even in those countries where its great benefits 
have been witnessed and are generally ac- 
knowledged, and considerations both of hu- 
manity and science recommend its adoption. 


If Dr. Conolly is to be commended, as he 
assuredly is, for his perseverance and success 
in carrying out the great reform of non-re- 
straint, it is to be understood that by this is 
meant not one feature only, but a multitude 
of details. It implies, as fully stated by him- 
self in his different writings, an appropriate 
building, or rather buildings, on a suitable 
site; ample surrounding space, not only for 
gardens, shade, and ornamental grounds, but 
also for agricultural employments, shops for 
labor in all the necessary mechanic arts, and 
places under cover for shelter and recreation ; 
internal arrangements calculated to solace and 
divert the mind diseased, and occupy it in 
some useful direction, as well as to provide 
for all the decencies and comforts of life; a 
sufficient number of well-qualified, well-paid 
attendants, animated by a spirit of self-denial, 
self-devotion, and kindness; and above all a 
superintendent penetrated, as it were, by a 
sincere love for the insane; possessing a hu- 
mane disposition, a calm, vigorous, and de- 
termined mind; thoroughly imbued with the 
conviction that insane patients are best treat- 
ed by kindness and humanity, without coer- 
cion or any display of means thereto. 
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Owing to the peculiar organization of his 
asylum, and the very limited amount of land 
attached to it, Dr. Conolly was never able to 
try the experiment of agricultural and farm 
labor on a large scale, as he desired, and as 
has been done successfully at Clermont and 
the newly-established asylums in France and 
Germany ; but he believed fully in the princi- 
ple of out-door labor as a substitute for 
mechanical restraint. 

To show the extent to which non-restraint 
has been carried in Great Britain, and chiefly 
through the influence of Dr. Conolly, it may 
be stated that in the Essex County Asylum, 
established in 1853, containing five hundred 
and ninety-nine patients, restraint has been 
adopted in only a single instance, although 
two thousand five hundred and sixty-eight 
patients have been treated. In the Royal 
Asylum, Glasgow, with an average of over six 
hundred inmates, mechanical restraint has 
not been used for the last twenty years. In 
the Wilts County Asylum, since 1851, with 
an average of over five hundred patients, 
mechanical restraint has not been employed, 
except in two or three surgical cases to retain 
bandages, and seclusion is rarely used. No 
mechanical restraint has been employed in 
the Lincoln Asylum since 1852, with an aver- 
age of nearly six hundred patients, and se- 
clusion for short periods only in ordinary bed- 
rooms is occasionally resorted to. In the 
Derby County Asylum mechanical restraint 
has only been resorted to in a single instance 
in the treatment of two thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety-six lunatics. In the North 
Wales Counties’ Lunatic Asylum, with an 
average of nearly four hundred patients, me- 
chanical restraint has never been resorted to, 
and seclusion only in a few extreme cases, 
active exercise in the open air being found a 
perfect substitute. In the Lancaster Asylum, 
with a number of patients ranging from seven 
to ten hundred, not a single patient has been 
put under mechanical restraint for twenty 
years; and the superintendent, Dr. Broad- 
hurst, remarks that “during the whole of 
that period I have not seen a case in which I 
thought the use of it would have been bene- 
ficial.” 

It is due, however, to truth to say—and 
my long and intimate personal acquaintance 
with Dr. Conolly enables me to do so—that 





his eminent success in the management of the 
insane and his control over them were not 
solely owing to his banishment of all me- 
chanical restraints, but partly to his supreme 
magnetic personal influence, conciliating and 
attaching all, whether insane or not, who 
came within the reach of his magic voice, his 
sympathizing look, and gentle manners. His 
face—if I may use the expression—was a con- 
stant “ psalm of thanksgiving,” beaming with 
intelligence, benignity, cheerfulness, and love. 
+096 


LIVER COMPLAINT. 


ANY dark-complexioned people, and 
some others, are always troubled with 
“)bilious turns.” When inquired of as to 
how they live, we generally find that they eat 
candy pretty liberally, a pound or two a week. 
They drink strong coffee and make it very 
sweet; they eat griddle cakes for breakfast, 
with syrup and butter, and thus they over- 
load the system with sugar and fatty matter. 
They use vinegar pretty largely, because the 
system seems to crave something in opposition 
to the sugar and fatty matter, and the torpid 
liver yearns for something to give it a start. 
All through the spring these persons are eat- 
ing green stuff, radishes, and, by-and-by, cu- 
cumbers, because of the vinegar they eat with 
them. They worry along through the sum- 
mer until the miasma of the autumn begins to 
prevail, and then down they go with bilious 
fever. A six weeks’ release from labor, and 
the struggle with disease and the doctors 
brings them to their feet on the approach of 
cold weather. By the time fresh pork, buck- 
wheat cakes, and fat poultry are ready to be 
consumed, they have appetites like wolves, 
and for three months they gorge themselves 
again with the bilious-producing articles of 
food. By the next August they have made 
themselves ready for another bilious attack. 
These people wonder why it is that Provi- 
dence so afflicts them. They buy pills by the 
box, and their whole life seems to be a series 
of errors in eating and drinking. 

In the bilious regions of the West, where 
the fatness of the soil engenders fever and 
ague and other forms of bilious disease, the 
people live on pork, and articles with which 
molasses and sugar are largely used. A per- 
son who is well informed in regard to physi- 
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ology and diet will sit at the same table with 
those who live unwisely and eat such art- 
icles only as are wholesome ; will work in the 
same shop or store, and will neither have a 
sick headache nor a bilious attack of any 
kind ; will not lose a night’s sleep or an hour's 
work; require a particle of medicine or suf- 





fer a pang from illness for five years. Provi- 
dence is on the side of knowledge, self-denial, 
and hygiene; and punishes gluttony, drunk- 
enness, laziness, and bad habits of every kind. 
But some will not learn wisdom though 
Providence “ bray them in a mortar.”—Prov, 
XXvii. 22. 
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HEALTHY OR DISEASED CHILDREN? 


BY D. NEWCOMB, M.D, 


R. NATHAN ALLEN, of Lowell, Mass., 

for many years a very close observer, 

gives it as his opinion that the human race, 

particularly in New England, is degenerating 
physically. 

He is a man ripe in years of close associ- 
ation with the health and disease of the east- 
ern part of the Bay State, which fact gives 
great weight to his expressed opinion. But 
whether such is the fact as to the condi- 
tion of the physique of the people of these 
United States, or of Massachusetts even, we 
do not propose here to discuss. 

That there is much debility and disease 
among the people, and very much that might 
be arrested, none will attempt to deny ; and 
the further proposition, that the greater share 
of this debility and disease is found on the 
feminine side of humanity, we think most 
persons will admit when they recall to mind 
the instances of weakness which have within 
a few years come under their observation. 
We do not say that men and boys are never 
below a good standard of health, for such is 
far from the fact. They are too often found 
without the muscular stamina and thorough 
digestion of health. Still, we claim that 
they are not so frequently, or so far, below in 
strength as women and girls. 

But leaving this, we would look to the 
means of elevating the standard of health 
and keeping the coming generation and their 
successors up to that standard. If the Amer- 
icans as a people are physically deteriorating, 
we should strive to find the cause, and then 
use all the powers dictated by the best intel- 
lects to arrest it. 

It does not balance the loss of physical 
power in the account to give credit for an 
intellectual gain, for no brain can continue to 
develop and strengthen in mental action long 





after a failure of the body, and thus a de- 
cline of the forces that supply the nutriment 
to repair the waste as well as for growth, 

Very much may be done by hygiene to 
keep our present generation healthy, espe- 
cially the younger part of it; but very much 
more can be done for the next. They may 
receive all the care from parents and friends, 
and from their own resources, that it is pos- 
sible for the children that now are to receive; 
and in addition to this—which is much— 
they may receive all the benefits of “ Method- 
ical Selection ;” by which we mean a careful 
selection, by parties wishing to be married, of 
healthy copartners, or a refusal on the part 
of those who are not healthy, or who are 
mated with unhealthy partners, to have chil- 
dren. 

This is taking strong hold upon what 
many will declare to be forbidden ground, 
but we can not helpit. The frequency of 
sick, sorrowing children met in the daily 
practice of the profession of medicine is a 
call upon the medical profession that must be 
heard and answered; and we would feel that 
we were not doing our duty to humanity did 
we not raise a cry, or add ours to that already 
sounded, against raising children from un- 
healthy parents. 

The remark that “nature should have its 
course,” is here very much misapplied, which 
all would see if they would think what they 
are saying. Though she should not be inter- 
fered with when once put into action in any 
certain direction, yet it is not our duty to do 
an act that will start her into activity in a 
direction where all our reason and past ex- 
perience teach us she can only result in a 
failure to develop a good specimen of the 
attempted creation; not from a failure upon 
her part, for she never fails, but from hay- 
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ing only inferior instrumentalities that will 
surely leave the stamp of their degradation 
upon everything that is brought into being 
through them. A healthy issue can not be 
raised from a sickly parentage no more than 
pure water will flow from an impure spring. 

Nature has acted by “natural selection’ 
through all the untold years, until man is 
brought up to a standard of intelligence 
where he raises his intellect to thwart this 
same nature in many instances. Natural se- 
lection has been the process that has elevated 
the best specimens above the poorer. 

In the process of time man and woman 
commenced an unnatural form of “selection,” 
which, being based upon depraved ideas of 
the beautiful, allowed them to select and 
mate with very imperfect specimens of hu- 
manity, from whom issued a weaker being. 
Through the benevolence of a better con- 
science this frail being must be preserved 
from that destruction that would follow 
under “ natural selection,” and has been very 
much more frequently preserved to procreate 
his species than he would have been but for 
the good of his and of other men’s moral 
natures. This preservation is well—ought to 
be; but it does not follow that our ideas of 
sexual selection ought to be so low as to se- 
lect such inferior men or women to be “the 
other parent” of our children, when we 
know that they will leave the stamp of their 
inferiority upon them; and more especially 
so when we can, if sound and strong our- 
selves, find those who are our equals to ac- 
cept the position. 

There are two classes of influences that 
principally affect man’s individual health. 
The first is brought to bear upon the child 
prior to its birth,—is received from the pa- 
rentage through the principle that “ like be- 
gets like,” and is therefore called the hered- 
itary. The other class is the external condi- 
tions among which the man, and more effect- 
ually the child, is placed. These two classes 
of effects are the directly controlling forces 
that make what may be the complete man— 
“made a little lower than the angels ”—or 
make him any grade below perfection; and 
observation shows us that many are far from 
complete—are many degrees below a perfect 
standard of health. Now the great question, 
and the one upon which much more of a 
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national interest rests than is commonly 
thought of, is, how are we to keep the phys- 
ical strength of the people of our country up 
to, or as nearly as possible up to, the perfect 
standard of true health? 

When a child is introduced into this life 
as a separate and independent existence— 
though at first, from its extreme feebleness, 
very much dependent upon others for all its 
external conditions, and from the nature of 
society all through its life finding itself 
affected by influences that are largely beyond 
its control—it has already received all the 
hereditary influence that will be the making 
of its constitution. 

The entailments then cease to be increased 
in number or force, but those received ever 
exert a controlling power upon the inher- 
itor; and so long as the child shall exist, will 
it suffer for “ the sins of the parents,” or 
enjoy as the result of the wealth of their 
perfections. 

The external conditions can be varied from 
time to time, as the individual, or its parents 
when it is a child, may from observation see 
will be for the individual good; and thus 
we may in a measure obviate the hereditary 
influence or the evil results from prior exter- 
nal conditions. 

This varying of conditions, and adapting 
them to the state of the individual, or the 
gencral health, so as to counteract the ills of 
prior external effects, and of that which is 
entailed, we call hygiene. This division of 
the science of medicine—the most important 
of all its divisions—should be more read and 
better understood. 

Every person should know not only that 
pure air is the most healthy, but how, when, 
and where to detect impure air; not only 
that food is necessary and should be taken at 
regular hours, but what kind of food is best 
adapted to his peculiar inherent wants, or 
to counteract the bad results of other exter- 
nal conditions; and that the opposite, when 
not depraved, will usually call for that which 
will supply the necessary wants of the body. 
Every one should know that cleanliness of 
the person is not only pleasant to an indi- 
vidual and his associates, but that it keeps 
the pores open, and thus enables them to ex- 
pel the impurities of the system, thereby con- 
serving to health. 
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The great mass of the people do not un- 
derstand these facts ; and some of those who 
do are too careless to observe and daily prac- 
tice them. There is much more sickness in 
the families of those who are uneducated 
than in the families of those who read and 
then think, other things being equal. The 
health of the village doctor's family is far 
above that of his neighbor who never reads 
anything upon health preservation, and yet 
whose inherent health is the best. How of- 
ten the physician hears the remark, “ Your 
family is not sick as much as ours;” or, “I 
wish you would give us the medicine that 
will keep our children as well as yours,”—in 
their reasonings always attributing every 
health benefit to some medicine to be taken. 

Many people seem to think that medicine 
is the only agent that can have any influence 
upon disease, either as preventive or as cure. 

Now, this is all wrong. Most of the dis- 
eases to which man is liable may be prevented 
by good hygienic care, when they are not 
inherent, and much may be done that will 
help an individual to outgrow these. Of 
the child this remark may be made with 
double emphasis, for if his ancestry were 
healthy, he may be almost sure to avoid dis- 
ease if. he has the kind, guiding hand of one 
who knows how to obviate, or keep him out 
of the way of those external conditions that 
are injurious in their effects. In fact, most 
of the sickness of childhood, when not in- 
herent, is brought on by carelessness; either 
in exercise, the child taking too much or too 
little, or taking it at the wrong time ; or per- 
haps by a want of cleanliness, or the wrong 
time at which the cleaning process is used ; 
or perhaps the want of pure air; or by errors 
of diet, which are many. A vast amount of 
non-inherited disease can be traced to one or 
more of these causes. 

This being admitted, can not every one 
see that under these heads lessons may be 
taught which every one can learn that will, in 
@ great degree, assist parents in saving their 
children from sickness? Are not these lessons 
of as vast importance as a saving of dollars 
and cents, not to speak of the suffering of 
the sick child, or of the physical labor and 
sorrowing sympathy of the parent? Doctors’ 
bills are hard things to pay; but pain is still 
harder to bear. 





Natural selection acts in thinning our pop- 
ulation, by removing just those debilitated 
ones that have become so from not living in 
accordance with good hygiene, and those 
who have inherited their ailments, in pref- 
erence to the removal of those who are 
originally strong, and made still stronger 
through having regard to an influence that 
will affect their physical powers; and it is 
thus that we asa people have been kept as 
near the standard of health as we are. If we 
would save our children from the unfailing 
law of natural selection, we must see that 
they are “born well,” and then keep them 
healthy by causing them to live in uniformity 
with hygiene; and not to depend upon the 
doctor for medicine to cure, but lessons that 
will prevent sickness. We must teach them 
to keep their persons clean, to breathe only 
pure air, and eat only good food as an unde- 
praved appetite calls for it; and to take an 
abundance of exercise. 

All parents love their children and do not 
wish to part with them, but wish them to be 
strong, robust, and vigorous, having bodies 
that can and will withstand those influences 
that tend to produce disease ; bodies that are 
capable of supporting a vigorous brain, and 
supplying nutriment for its growth, and its 
sustenance when it is in action. 

If we who are grown up to man’s estate 
have, by breaking the laws of health, or by 
an entailment from our ancestry, received 
that into our constitutions which is liable to 
show itself in our descendants as a disease 
that shall darken all their years and make 
them full of sorrow and suffering, ought we 
not to avoid being the cause of its transmis- 
sion to others, especially when the inheritor 
has no voice in the matter of being ? 

is it not one of the greatest of sins to hand 
down to children a sickly, puny constitution 
that will render them anything but a blessing 
to themselves, their parents, and friends or 
the world? and particularly so when we 
know that these bad entailments do not 
affect the physical part alone, but the men- 
tal and, still worse, very often the moral life. 

Let us look upon this matter in a com- 
mon-sense light, just as we would upon the 
less important acts of our lives, and forget 
all the pseudo-philanthropic preaching, of 
Yong standing. 
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The command to “ Be fruitful, and multi- 
ply, and replenish the earth” was not given 
to a people who were full of disease that 
would be handed down to all the “ quotients” 
of this multiplication ; but it was given to 
those who were full of the vigor of health, 
chosen by God to people a world. If there 
had been diseases among them, He would 
have conditioned their procreation in the 
command, as we see it is now done in fact, 
in extreme cases of disease; for there the 
power of procreation is removed. 

When we view the fact that two-fifths of 
all the children born of woman fail to reach 
mature age, and in some districts a much 
larger percentage, do we not feel that it is 
time to call attention to this serious fact, and 
strive to learn something that will more ef- 
fectually prevent it? And in view of the 
fact that those children who are born of dis- 
eased parents are very liable, if not almost 
sure, to inherit such disease though entirely 
innocent of the misfortunes that produced 
this state of constitution, and brought into 
this life with no “ free-will” expression of 
consent on their part, which life has had 
enough of sorrow in it to cause them to feel 
and wish. they “ had never been born,” is it 
not time to teach the same use of the reason 
for human beings that we use for the lower 
animals? is it not time to use the same care 
in raising our children—or rather not raising 
them—that we ever use with our domestic 
animals ? 

40 


LONGEVITY OF QUAKERS. 





“TOR many years we have noticed the com- 


paratively great number of old men and 
women in their meetings. When the news- 
papers announce the death of a man or woman 
aged 85, 88, or 90, there will generally be 
found appended, “ Funeral, 4th day” [Wed- 
nesday],—showing that the person was a 
Quaker. We believe that the average age 
of persons Quaker born will range ten, if not 
fifteen, years higher than that of other people. 
There are probably a hundred reasons why 
this is the case, partly hereditary and partly 
practical. They are born of parents who 
have for ages been temperate, calm, religious, 
moral, prudent, frugal, and regular in their 
habits. They have been taught to control 





their passions, and live even, upright, con- 
sistent lives. Their children of the present 
generation have been born of such parents and 
reared in such habits, and they live to be re- 
markably old. Occasionally persons not of 
that order of people, either in religious belief 
or in daily life—men who live wrongly and 
rashly, will hold on to be old; but where one 
has constitution enough to endure all manner 
of abuses and live to old age, nine hundred ° 
and ninty-nine will fall before the age of 
fifty. If there isan argument in favor of so- 
briety, regularity, order, and quietness of life 
stronger than that exemplified by the daily 
life of the Quakers, we would like to hear it. 
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STATISTICS OF POPULATION. 


NINTH CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

E have received advance sheets of this 

great document, and find it full of fat- 

ness and of promise. The total population of 

each State is given, from 1790 to 1870, divided 

into White, Free Colored, Slave, Chinese, and 

Indian. At present each State and Territory 
foots up as follows : 


Alabama ......... 996,992 Missouri ......... 1,721,295 

Arkansas ........+ 484,471 Nebraska......... 122,993 

California ........ 560,247 Nevada............ 42,491 

Connecticut ...... 537,454 New Hampshire.. 318,300 

Delaware .......++ 125,015 New Jersey....... 906,096 

DRIES ve csccscees 187,748 New York......... 4,382,759 

Georgia........... 1,184,109 North Carolina ... 1,071,361 

Winsks .occccceses eT 8 ee 2,665,260 

Indiana........... 1,680,687 Oregon ....°....... 90,923 

GR ncéconce cases 1,191,792 Pennsylvania..... 8,521,791 

Kansas ........... 364,399 Rhode Island..... 217,353 

Kentucky ........ 1,321,011 South Carolina... 705,606 

Louisiana ........ 726,915 Tennessee......... 1,258,520 

MaIR® 2.000. cocccce 626,915 Texas,..........+. 818,579 

Maryland......... 780,894 Vermont ......... 330,551 

Massachusetts..... 1,457,351 Virginia.......... 1,225,163 

Michigan.......... 1,184,059 West Virginia.... 442,014 

Minnesota......... 439,706 Wisconsin........ 1,054,670 

Mississippi ....... 827,922 —_——_ 
Total population of States ........ 38,113,253 

APIBORD 000 ccccccccccccccoccccccccce 9,658 

GEE ccwccccssorecconsveccesscens 39,864 

Debsots ... cc ccceccccccocccccccccccces 14,181 

District of Columbia ...........+..++ 131,700 

BO igccccevncscdsnceccssoensisentia 14,999 

MORARRR 22.00 cece ccccccccccccccoccces 20,595 

New Mexico... ..ccccccccccsccccccce 91,874 

I vidinccnsbssccss covccacscucsscanes 86,736 

Weaadhingtom ....0ccce .cocccoccceccccs 23,955 

WYOMING .....cccccccccccccccccccccs 9,118 


Total population of Territories... 442,730 


Total population of United States.....38,555,983 
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NEW YORK, 
NOVEMBER, 1871. 


{=" One NumBer MORE CoMPLETES 


THe VotvmME For 1871. The December number will 
soon go to press, be sent to subscribers, and a new vol- 
ume ard a new year entered upon! Are readers getting 
ready for 1872? “* THanksarvine,” “* Curistmas,” “ New 
Yrar’s,” all are near at hand. Are you ready? ‘“ Aye, 
aye, sir,” resounds all along the line, from Newfound- 
land to Alaska, and from Canada to Mexico. We are 
getting ready for the holidays and for the new year. 
Ovr Goop FRIENDS EVERYWHERE promise to “roll 
up the clubs” for the Journnat in good round numbers. 
The work has already been commenced and good results 
attained. Renewals, with new subscribers, are coming 
in. Life, health, and the will of a kind Providence favor- 
ing, the Journat shall make itself felt on the right side 
of all questions and gladden the hearts of those who fight 
in its ranks and defend its principles, and who wish well 
to the human race. Thanks, thanks, thanks for all who 


help, whether by worD or DEED. 


———49¢—— 
ENCOURAGEMENT,—NOT FLAT- 
TERY. 





NDISCRIMINATE praise and indis- 
criminate blame are not only very 
foolish, but very trying, especially to a 
child or a youth that can not always 
know what is meant by what is said. 
There are good, pious people who are 
so severely exact and just, with little or 
no joyousness or playfulness in their na- 
tures, that they seldom or never praise 
another, no matter how meritorious the 
conduct or character. To show how 
sparing of praise were the good old 
Scottish Covenanters, the following an- 
ecdote is told: An aged wife was on her 
deathbed, passing slowly away. When 





seeking consolation she addressed her 
husband in these words: “ Well, John, 
we have lived many a year happily to- 
gether, and you will acknowledge now 
that I have been a good and loving Wife 
to you.” He replied, briefly: “ Tolera- 
ble,—tolerable,—only tolerable, Jenny.” 
That husband did not intend to spoil his 
wife by too much praise. 

Some, adhering rigidly to the doctrine 
of the total depravity of the race of 
man, and to that other of “ sparing the 
rod and spoiling the child,” and not hay- 
ing more wispom than the poor little 
unfortunate to be governed, think there 
is only one way to do it, and that way 
is punishment by kicking, cufling, whip- 
ping. Is not this a reflection on the lim- 
ited resources of teacher or parent ? 
Hlow is it that a little five, eight, or ten- 
year-old boy or girl can outgeneral its 
seniors? Is it because the youth is 
wiser or worse than teacher or parent ? 
We verily believe that much of the evil 
in our dispositions is the result of wrong 
treatment on the part of others. Who 
but the low, ignorant, brutal driver 
causes a horse to balk? It is a balky 
driver who does the mischief and spoils 
the disposition of the horse. Kind treat- 
ment is always potent for good. Harsh 
and unkind treatment is always influen- 
tial in the other direction. Here is the 


story of the early days of William L.’ 


Marcy, in the Liberal Christian, which 
illustrates the subject. 


“T spent a day of my vacation at Charl- 
ton, Mass. Bill Marcy was a native of this 
neighborhood, and grew up to be a wild and 
heady youth. He was thought by his par- 
ents and by all the neighbors to be the worst 
boy they knew. One winter he succeeded, 
in conjunction with kindred spirits, in oust- 
ing the teacher from the district school. Sa- 
lem Towne, then a young man, was summon- 
ed as the fittest person to take charge of 
these unruly youth and complete the term. 
Everybody thought the new teacher would 
certainly have trouble with Bill Marcy. But 
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the trouble did not come. The first day had 
not passed before Mr. Towne had discovered 
in his pupil an element of real good, and told 
him so. This, to the boy, was a most unusual 
acknowledgment, and it touched his heart. 
Some one had seen good in him. He was, 
then, capable of better things, and he was 
determined to make the endeavor. It was 
the turning-point in his life. 

“Such was his conduct and such his pro- 
gress in study that his teacher advised him 
to go on and prepare himself for college. It 
was a great surprise to his parents, but at the 
urgent solicitation of Mr. Towne they gave 
their consent, and he was placed under the 
instruction of a clergyman in the vicinity of 
his home. At length he entered college, and 
passed through the course with great success, 
justifying at every step the confidence and 
hope of his best friend. In subsequent life 
he rose from one degree of eminence and use- 
fulness to another, until at last the whole 
world was familiar with the name and fame 
of William L. Marcy. 

“Long years after he had left his school- 
day haunts, and when he had come to de- 
served eminence, he visited Boston, and was 
the guest of the then Governor of the old 
Bay State. Among the distinguished men 
who were invited to meet him was General 
Salem Towne. When the Governor saw 
Marcy and Towne greet each other as old 
friends, he very naturally expressed a pleas- 
urable surprise that they knew each other so 
well. ‘Why!’ said Marcy, ‘that is the man 
that made me. When I was a boy everybody 

yas against me. None—no, even my own 
father or mother—saw any good inme. He 
was the first who believed in me, told me 
what I might become, and helped me on in 
life at that critical juncture. Whatever of 
merit or distinction I have since attained to, 
I owe it to him more than to any other living 
person,’ ” 


A severe Puritan would have felt it to 
be wicked to have seen anything good 
in a totally bad boy, or to have said so, 
especially to the boy. 

Flattery is simply falsehood, and who- 
ever practices it on another is guilty of 
a wickedness for which there is no ex- 
cuse. But encouragement is not flattery, 





and there are none who are not the bet- 
ter for judicious encouragement and wise 
direction. Children need it, and so do 
wives and husbands. A word of ap- 
proval when deserved will not lessen 
one’s happiness nor his efforts to deserve 
another. Go among the vilest of the 
vile, even into the dungeon of condemn- 
ed culprits, and their sensibilities may 
be touched by appeals to their affections, 
their sympathies, or their manliness, 
Calling him a totally depraved sinner, 
unworthy a blessing, don’t encourage him 
much. Tell a child he is a stupid dunce 
or blockhead, and if he believes you he 
will assume that character. But tell 
him he is capable of improvement, and 
believing it he will most assuredly try. 

And now a word for phrenologists, 
We are often charged with flattery, not 
alone by the enemies of the one whose 
brain we may have described, but by 
the person himself. “ You have greatly 
overrated that man. Why, we have 
known him all his life, and he does not 
amount to a row of pins; and yet you 
have given him quite a character.” His 
faculties may now be dormant, like iron 
in the ore or marble in the quarry, and 
a little training, discipline, and opportu- 
nity may call them out, and he may be- 
come all or more than the phrenologist 
intimated. Do you see? 

We grant there are professed phrenol- 
ogists, old and gray, who disgrace them- 
selves and the subject by their bombastic 
egotism and their cheap flattery of silly 
fuols. Their charts are not worth the 
paper on which they are written ; worse 
than this, they mislead and puff up pop- 
injays with the idea that they may be- 
come Presidents of the United States, or 
do something wonderful. They become 
restless in their irresponsible and subo: 
dinate places, and being without wings, 
attempting to fly they fall, cursing the 
one who puffed up and flattered them. 

Let phrenologists tell the truth always 
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in kindness; and if in his professional 
capacity, let him do it as privately as the 
circumstances demand. He is not re- 
quired to blurt out in public, “This man 
is a thief!” or to make improper expo- 
sures. His office is to describe the person 
truthfuily and for his good. The most 





unswerving truthfulness must be observ- 
ed. Indeed, here, as elsewhere, “ hon- 
esty is the best policy,” and he who 
makes it the rule of his life will rise in 
the esteem of all good men, and be ap- 
proved in heaven. 
ENcoURAGEMENT,—not flattery. 


40m 


THE COMING HOLIDAY, 


OON Thanksgiving will be here. 

Then will resound throughout all 
this land, 

“Praise God from whom all blessings flow ;” 
and each father, mother, brother, sister, 
uncle, aunt, and cousin will vie with the 
other to bring home something which 
will gladden the heart and make joyful 
the household. All this is the language 
of BenEVOLENCE, the moral sentiments, 
and the social affections. It is indeed “a 
good thing to give thanks.” Let this sen- 
timent of charity and brotherly kindness 
become all-pervading. It is humanizing, 
civilizing, elevating, spiritualizing. Let 
us thank God and the founders of our lib- 
erties for our blessed Thanksgiving. This 
NATIONAL holiday has a deeper signifi- 
cance than is indicated by roast turkey, 
fricaseed chicken, sweet Indian pudding, 
and pumpkin pie. It means that Amer- 
icans—both native and foreign-born— 
above all other nations and races, have 
a country, a mode of government, educa- 
tional institutions, and a free religion for 
which they are thankful. Ours is a 
country with broad acres, extending 
from ocean to ocean and from gulf to 
gulf, including many latitudes and many 
climates. It has mountain and valley, 
forest and prairie, with the greatest 
lakes, the longest rivers, and all the min- 
erals—iron, coal, lead, copper, silver, and 
gold—in inexhaustible quantities ; while 
for the growth of corn and cattle, roots 
and fruits, no country in the world can 
equal ours. We are in possession of mill- 





ions on millions of untouched acres of 
the richest and most productive soil. 
These lands await the emigrant from the 
overcrowded Old World where the in- 
telligent artisan and the common laborer 
can not hope to better their condition. 
We have room enough and work enough 
without crowding for one hundred mill- 
ion of men and women. We have no 
expensive monarchy, no useless royal 
family or lazy lords to tax or eat out our 
substance. Here, one is as good as an- 
other while he behaves himself as well; 
and all, rich and poor, are egual before 
the law. Is not this something to be 
thankful for? Consider the blessings of 
our common schools, in which ad our 
children must be educated !_ In monarch- 
ical, priestridden, and heathen countries 
only the privileged few are educated, 
and the great masses of their population 
are kept in ignorance and in pauperism. 
Here, we can have no such low, brutal 
class; no native pauperism, except the 
few who directly or remotely, through 
intemperance, vice, or crime, bring it 
upon themselves. Here, every opportu- 
nity is afforded for self-support, and for 
enterprise and thrift. Here, we have no 
great incubus in the shape of a dead-and- 
alive state church, with an indolent or 
voluptuous priesthood to be supported 
by taxation. This is the only country in 
the world where every man may worship 
God according to his own untrammeled 
conscience, Let us thank God for this. 
Is not this enough? Are we not estab- 
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lished on solid and righteous founda- 
tions? Are not our institutions in ac- 
cord with Christianity and with the laws 
of God? Is it objected that there are 
wrongs, violations, and corruptions in 
the administration of our government ? 
Granted. We do not claim perfection 
for our lawyers and legislators, though 
the aim of every law is to be just. By 
the neglect of well-disposed citizens who 
take no part in our elections, bad men 
get into places of trust, and being them- 
selves perverted, they pervert their of- 
fices and bring reproach on all, The 
correction of this evil is in the hands of 
the people. No hereditary tyrant holds 
“by divine right” any place in this 
country, and it is the privilege of Amer- 
icans to choose their SERVANTS, — not 
rulers. And this is something to be 
thankful for. In fact, our system of gov- 
ernment és the best in the world. It 
may be everlasting if ever just and right- 
eous. Reader, let us see to it that we 
transmit to our posterity a free country, 
based on Democratic Republican princi- 
ples, in which man may attain the highest 
growth and development of which he is 
capable. Let us not forget that “ eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of liberty.” If 
we do this, God will bless us, and we 
shall live in an atmosphere of perpetual 
thanksgiving. 
406 


WINTER EVENINGS. 





OW do we spend our long winter even- 

ings? Do we give ourselves up to 
games, fun, and hilarity? Yes, occasionally, 
and we feel all the better for it. What is 
there more trying to the mental powers, es- 
pecially to memory and concentration, than 
chess? What more enjoyable than a well- 
contested, honest, and friendly game of cro- 
quet? Skill, not chance, governshere. Then, 
for the young folks, there are, besides Croquet, 
Blindman’s Buff, Question and Answer, Stage- 
Coach, Consequences, etc. Others want a 
comic performance, after the style of Paul 
Pry, in which an excellent lesson, that of 





“mind your own business,” is so effectually 
taught. One selects a poem, another an ora- 
tion, still another the debates in Congress or 
in the Legislature. Students will be occu- 
pied with their regular studies, except the 
time needed for rest and recreation. All, ex- 
cept the most rigid orthodox Quakers, will 
enjoy music, which should be available in 
every house, for 
** Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast,” 

and to bring discordant minds and souls into 
harmony and unison. The useful magazines 
will also be read aloud for the information of 
those who listen, while the foolish and friv- 
olous will spend useful time in reading use- 
less trash, which is the worst sort of mental 
dissipation; the memory is weakened, the 
imagination perverted, the passions unduly 
excited, and the whole nervous system un- 
strung by what is called “sensational litera- 
ture. Boys and girls, whose careless parents 
have no oversight in the selection of their 
reading matter, are wont to steal away alone 
and indulge in this—which should be—“ for- 
bidden fruit,” greatly to their harm. Wise 
parents select and provide in advance for the 
healthful wants of their children, Good 
books adapted to their capacity are placed 
within easy reach, and a proper taste thus 
implanted. We must not ignore the right 
use and exercise of all the faculties, and 
rational amusements are just as much a part 
of our real wants as penitence and pardon for 
wrong-doing. PHRENOLOGY indicates how 
we should spend our winter evenings, and all 
our time, so that we may grow into the full- 
est stature of godly men and women. 


——___+e+____ 


InprrEct APPROVAL.—The great majority 
of American newspapers are “ open and above- 
board” when alluding to the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, and so act a dignified and in- 
dependent part; but there are a few, chiefly 
weekly publications, which seem chary of 


- commendatory remarks, though they some- 


times transfer matter from the JoURNAL’s 
columns to their own. Not long since the 
American Baptist and Freeman copied about 
two-thirds of our article on “Edward H. 
Rulloff,” filling about three columns of its 
first page, and making no acknowledgment 
or allusion to the source from which so much 
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interesting matter was obtained. This is one 
form certainly of indirect approval. We have 
no objection whatever to having our articles 
copied by newspapers and periodicals, but 
when we find a paper, generally considered 
respectable and high-toned, deliberately seiz- 
ing upon a valuable portion of our contents, 
and apparently ignoring our right to some 
recognition in the premises, we must regard 
the performance as at least discourteous. 
—_326o——__— 


GOING WEST—BY RAIL. 


HE “management” of the Erie Railway 

has been much criticised, and some of its 
officers denounced as among the worst of the 
bad. Of these things—not being stockholders 
—we know but little and have nothing now to 
say. Of the accommodations for travelers on 
the New York and Erie we may state from 
our own personal knowledge and experience ; 
and having passed over many of the principal 
lines in both this and other countries, we ven- 
ture to state that there are no other roads 
which are safer, swifter, or more comfortable 
than this. Accidents happen here as else- 
where; but are they as frequent or as serious ? 
Early in the management of this road a rule 
was established that no liquor-drinking saloons 
should be permitted on the line. Consequently 
its operatives do not get drunk and jeopardize 
the lives of passengers by this means. 

Among the special attractions for travel by 
this road are the broad, roomy, and comforta- 
ble cars, whether for sitting or sleeping; the 
sightly and beautiful country through which 
the road runs; the sure connections—East and 
West—with all other roads; and the moderate 
rates of fare ruling. Up tothe time of the 
great trans-continental line, there was no other 
road in this country surpassing the New York 
and Erie. It has powerful competitors now, 
but is it excelled? If so, we do not know 
wherein. Here is one most commendable 
feature, which we hope other roads will imi- 
tate. It relates to excursion tickets. Col- 
onists going West can avail themselves of 
reduced rates of fare and freight for themselves 
and their household goods. The colonist 
tickets issued by this company are sold at 
greatly reduced rates, and entitle the holder to 
first-class passage on express trains, with 150 
pounds of baggage free, at any time within 
twelve days from date of purchase! Parties 
purchasing these tickets are also entitled to 
have their household goods and other freights 





forwarded at reduced rates. We shall have 
something more to say of our American rail- 
ways ere long, in which not only Americans, 
but Europeans have an interest. 


_. 
+++ 





Ovr Excursion Party.—We are preparing 
an account of our Jast summer's trip into the 
Rocky Mountains. It will embrace brief de- 
scriptions of persons and places, and our new 
experiences in “camping out,” climbing hills, 
mountains, peaks, and the modes of life in 
those elevated regions ; what the people do for 
& living; the healthfulness of climate; with 
remarks on the game, fish, fruit, lands, mines, 
crops, and cattle. Readers will find it pleasant 
to look at these things, even through our 
glasses. The West is a “great country.” 

—~ +99—___- 


A LAST WORD. 





EFORE another issue of this JouRNAL our ANNUAL 
CLass IN PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY will have been 
commenced. The session will open on the first day of 
November, at seven p.m. It is highly desirable that all 
who purpose becoming members should be present at 
the opening, that no portion of the instruction be lost. 
Never before was there a greater demand for laborers 
in this field of usefulness; never a time when a more 
cordial welcome would be extended to worthy coworkers, 
Some have engaged in the practice of Phrenology who 
had not much experience ; and, having had no instruc- 
tion, either in its theory or practice, they failed to 
awaken a profound interest in the subject or to secure 
adequate patronage. Our intention and expectation is 
to qualify and send out men so trained and instructed in 
this great subject that they can command respect and 
win the reward of success and doing good. There ought 
to be at least half as many good phrenologists as there 
are clergymen ; in fact, clergymen themselves should be 
PHRENOLOGISTs. If this were the case, we should expect 
to see their success in training men for virtue and use- 
fulness at least doubled. Indeed, clergymen, physicians, 
lawyers, and teachers avail themselves of the benefits 
of our course of instruction and thereby largely aug- 
ment their power in their varied pursuits. Man is not 
only “the proper study of mankind,” he is the great- 
est and most useful theme of contemplation. He who 
knows the workings of mind and disposition and can 
read men correctly at the first interview, can wisely se- 
lect his associates and call into action in them such fac- 
ulties as shall tend to promote happiness and success in 
social and business intercourse. Those who intend to 
follow any pursuit which will bring them into contact 
with mankind, and which will require a careful and 
appropriate management of individuals, can not afford 
to ignore and do without the information which our 
course of instruction furnishes. When our countrymen 
come to understand our noble science, peculation and 
unfaithfulness on the part of public officers will be less 
frequent than at present ; ** the right man” will be wise- 
ly selected for *‘ the right place,” and then a post of re- 
sponsibility shall be a post of honor. Persons contem- 
plating a thorough study of the subject, at this or any 
future time, may send to this office for a circular entitled 
** Professional Instruction in Practical Phrenology.” 
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epartment of qiterature, ycience, F duction. 





IDEA AND SENSUOUS PERCEPTION—THEIR RELATION. 
BY LUCERN ELLIOTT. 


HE beautiful network of time; the ever- 
changing web of life ; the fates, the desti- 
nies of mankind ; the million little streams of 
Providence which meet and mingle ; the parts 
and counterparts of all things animate and in- 
animate ; the delicacy of detail and the mag- 
nitude and harmony of the whole, prove the 
existence of a moving power, an Eternal Idea, 
from whom emanates the spark which is cloth- 
ed in the material body, and is ministered unto 
by the senses through their perceptions. 

It has been said that the babe ofa day old holds 
hidden beneath its wrinkled brow all the wis- 
dom of a sage, and that he who can draw out 
the ideas thus stowed away by the Divine 
Provider, owns the secret of the true teacher. 

But we claim to have a great reverence for 
common sense, and we are told that Christ 
taught his disciples by appealing to their sen- 
suous perceptions, and so down the long line 
of ages, through those avenues to the mind 
have traveled all great truths. 

A tree without the aid of air, rain, and sun- 
light would bear neither blossom nor fruit. 
All things in nature derive continuation of 
life, strength, and excellence from outside in- 
fluences ; so the mind, which is the seat or soil 
of all faculties, is wrought upon by visible ob- 
jects. 

Sense is often classed as an attribute of mind, 
but it is only a servant, without which the in- 
tellect would be like a king imprisoned in his 
castle, without communication or intercourse 
with the world. We are born with capacity 
and faculties, but they must be cultivated, both 
by a pouring-in and a drawing-out process. 
Like the digestive organs, which, if properly 
ministered unto, sustain and convey new life 
to the physical forces, so will the faculties, if 
correctly trained, create for the mind many 
processes of reasoning, the result of one sen- 
suous perception. 

The gradual and progressive cultivation of 
mind is commenced by the first motive power, 
instinct, impelling sense and awakening fancy, 
which is employed in bringing objects to the 
mind without regard to their nature singly or 
relatively. Perceptions may in some cases 
come before thought, but they are rarely, if 





ever, reliable. In a well-balanced mind thought 
immediately follows the sense employed, the 
fancy awakened, and traces a resemblance be- 
tween them and the thing to be desired or 
dreaded, separates the true from the false in 
impression, and a correct and available percep- 
tion is gained. 

All truth is like its source, eternal; and yet 
of what value is it to us unless there be some 
avenue open through which it may approach 
us, thus connecting the mind with its invisible 
abode and creating within us a conception of 
its quality and power. 

Without the sense of sight we should have 
no conception of color, combination, or har- 
mony in form and outline, and yet the land- 
scape before us may appear very different upon 
close observation ; the building opposite may 
appear only a fagade until submitted to inspec- 
tion from all sides; in the distance, many 
shades of one color may be taken for one solid 
complexion, or two harmonious colors for an 
intermediate color. So we perceive relative 
aids must be added to sight before an accurate 
conception of form and color is gained. 

Hearing gives us the perception of sound, and 
yet it depends not entirely on that sense what 
class of impression is made, what kind of emo- 
tion is awakened, as sound speaks in as many 
different languages as it is arranged in classes. 
It may have volume, power, tone; it may be 
deep, heavy, low, sweet, enchanting, loud, 
coarse, repulsive, and it is only on the thresh- 
old of this sphere that we can depend alone 
on hearing; beyond that, she must be aided by 
the understanding to discriminate between the 
languages conveyed. 

Touch gives us the impression of substance, but 
must be aided by sight, direction, and position 
to give the perception of combination and har- 
mony in form and outline. Thus we see sense 
carries to the mind the representation of things ; 
the understanding classifies and arranges; the 
reason sits in judgment, criticises, accepts, or 
rejects ; makes its deductions, and the result is 
an Idea, the growth of which is not unlike 
that of a tree or plant. We might call sense 
the seed, perception the germ, comparison the 
plant, reason the bloom, Idea the fruit. 
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The truth through the perceptions becomes 
to us a living presence, like a soul direct from 
God, born of earth and destined not to die; 
and whenever we have gained an idea we im- 
mediately ascend to a higher plane where all 
the minor forces are at work. But their power 
is intensified ; thought takes a broader, more 
comprehensive form in accordance with en- 
larged capabilities. “ New emotions and new 
trains of ideas are occasioned by association.” 

The deaf can not comprehend sound ; their 
knowledge of the value and import of words is 
gained through comparison of actions, and 
cause and effect. As each of the nine digits 
represents a number, so do actions represent to 
them words, the relations of which and the 
ideas arising therefrom are carried to the intel- 
lect, or awakened in it through the agency of 
sight. Ifa child after having been partially 
educated becomes deaf and blind, his new emo- 
tions or later ideas will be the result of com- 
parison by reflection. 

We have the images of objects photographed 
on the mind through the agency of the senses; 
these pictures awaken thoughts in regard to the 
relation of objects one to another; new ideas 
arise, the effect of those causes; they are also 
stamped upon memory, are awakened by cir- 
cumstances, recollection, or reflection, and up- 
on each rekindling of this already impressed 
thought, new heights in intellectual progress 
are attained. The connecting links between 
the old and new are strengthened by reawak- 
ening processes, and these may be divided into 
distinct classes, each productive of associative 
and progressive ideas. First: we perceive a 
resemblance in tone, form, or face, a picture or 
landscape, to something we had previously no- 
ted, perhaps loved. Immediately the object is 
invested with an interest not really belonging 
to itself, the primal cause is taking effect, new 
ideas grow from old ones, the subsequent state 
of mind is enlarged, not created, and this re- 
sult may often be obtained not only by resem- 
blance in object, but by similarity in effect. 
Thus: the solitude of a dark wood, the majesty 
of the ocean, the silent presence of death, ei- 
ther will awaken in us solemn and reverent 
emotions. In the former case, memory is first 
touched ; in the latter, our faculty of reverence 
is exercised. 

Second: We are often reminded by an ob- 
ject, event, or situation which possesses any 
quality in the superlative degree of its opposite 
extreme. The first idea of comparison being 
impressed on the mind through the agency of 
sense gives rise to a new growth, an instanta- 





neous resurrection, and the two are connected 
by the distinct principle of contrariety. Rela- 
tive to this some one has said : 

* Could I forget 


What I have been, I might the better bear 
What I am destined to.” 


Third: Proximity of time recalls events, 
and their consequences, with their relation to 
other, later, present, or even anticipated events. 
If recently we had a severe storm, the shatter- 
ed tree, the broken column, or even a dark 
cloud in the horizon, will recall all its fury; its 
intangible mantle of darkness, the battling ele- 
ments, all return to us, bringing a feeling of 
dread which the lapse of time would greatly 
modify. 

What strong emotions of sorrow are awak- 
ened upon seeing the toys of a dear child, who, 
having just left his play, will never resume it! 
What a value we attach to the little tin soldier, 
the drum, and the ball! We lay them by with 
reverence and in tears, but long after we can 
touch them, smile over them with a feeling of 
grief subdued into sadness, of mingled love 
and regret. 

Place, in the same class with Time, produces 
associative ideas. Take, for instance, France. 
Speak of her in the most casual manner, and 
before us moves, like a panorama, a long line 
of crafty and licentious rulers, intriguing no- 
blemen, bloody wars, the riots and martyrdom 
of her people; and connected with these, her 
beautiful “ might have been,” standing afar off, 
regretful, unsought, and uncrowned, her heart- 
rending present, her possible future, the hope 
that she will yet arise and stand baptized of 
peace and blest among the nations of the 
earth. 

Fourth. Cause and effect combined form a 
strong link in the association of ideas. If we 
see an enemy, or even hear his name mention- 
ed in the most casual manner, all the wrong 
he has ever inflicted rushes over us like a great 
wave. For years the unruly schoolboy fancies 
his flesh tingling under the stripes of rod or 
ferule; and it is a question of disposition only 
whether the associated idea brought so lite- 
rally through the agency of sense be one of re- 
venge or forgiveness. Shakspeare says— 

“ The bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office. His tongue 
Sounds ever after like a sullen bell 
Remembered knolling a departed friend.” 

Thus we see the original source of knowledge 
is sense. Knowledge, being the outgrowth of 
perception and understanding, forms combi- 
nations with the relative aids we have describ- 
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ed, and many others; and these produce new 
trains of ideas, the quality of which deter- 
mine our intellectual status as compared with 
others. 

Plato and many other philosophers, both 
ancient and modern, contend that ideas come 
through a subtile connection between spirit 
and mind; that they are a part of the higher 
or divine essence, and are inherent in man, not 
to be cultivated or gathered from outward in- 
fluences. But give reason fair play and she 
will dissipate this theory. Locke is quoted as 
sustaining it, because he could find no nation 
or people who did not believe in a God ora 
a Great Spirit. 

Galileo made himself famous not merely by 
his study and research in endeavoring to per- 
fect the telescope and bring nearer his view of 
the starry heavens, nor yet alone by the acci- 
dental discovery that the higher Power had 
not only formed the wonderful structure of the 
universe, but had set it all in motion. Colum- 
bus did not conceive the notion of the exist- 
ence of our continent without the aids of 
sensuous perception and scientific observation. 
Possessing some mathematical knowledge, and 
being well versed in the geography of his day, 
he reasoned from his own theory and those of 
others, by which he must in a measure be 
guided, and concluded, says Goodrich, “ that 
China and India lay where America was after- 
ward found.” The assertion that his discov- 
ery, or that of the persecuted philosopher who 





declared that the “ world did move,” was the 
result of inspiration, is certainly untrue. 

These men, like many others, had no doubt 
ascended to a higher plane in the mental sus- 
ceptibilities, where the connection with sense 
is only more remote, not less potent. The true 
idea of God is dependent on the senses. He is 
a God of beauty, strengtp, mercy, and love. 
He has given us life in a world of beauty, and 
capabilities for enjoying it. He proves His 
strength by his works, and his wisdom in the 
harmony thereof. Though we transgress, yet 
His mercy continueth, and his loving-kindness 
is ever manifest. We may worship Him in 
ignorance as one being afar off, yet if we enter 
the door of science, how near he seems ? 

What a beautiful language we hear in the 
music of the winds, and what sweet poems 
flow out in the song of the laughing water! 
These are leaves from His unwritten Bible; 
we read and muse, and that which seemed 
common becomes grand. Dorman Stule says, 
“T take my retort and acid, form a little oxygen 
gas, and thus feebly imitate the great chemist 
who made the ocean of oxygen.” Through the 
laboratory we read how He dissolves material 
and remolds beauty from dead ashes. There 
we catch with joy His footprints gleaming on 


the sands of time. We feel that the great I Am 
is present in our humblest investigation, and 
that when through the sensuous agencies He 
has properly taught us here, he will lead us to 
a wider field, “ to study and learn, to wonder 
and worship.” 


——— 960 


“FILL UP THE—MENTAL—MEASURE.”—AN ALLEGORY. 


BY ALTON CHESWICKE, 


= HE flowing bowl” has been from time 

immemorial the theme of much dis- 
cussion in, as well as out of, both poetry and 
prose; and many and various are the attri- 
butes which have been ascribed to it; but 
that of fullness has been ever more especially 
distinguished, by all who have sung its 
praises, as the most essential to its perfection. 
And not fullness only, but superabundance— 
flowing over on all sides with the essence of 
riotous mirth. Thus, in accordance with 
this prevailing sentiment, who ever heard of 
pledging his friend in a half-empty beaker ? 
or what bacchanalian poet ever found inspi- 
ration in aught but a brimming glass? No, 
fill up the measure, my friends, till the ruddy 
drops brim over and glisten upon our beards, 





mute token of the lavish abundance with 
which we are surrounded. Nature is bounti- 
ful in every department, and why should we 
not imitate, as far as we may, her boundless 
generosity? “A full measure pressed down, 
shaken together and running over shall men 
give into your bosoms.” And as we have 
received so should we return—be the portion 
of corn or wine, the fruit of the field or the 
vineyard, the treasures of head or heart, the 
jewels of thought or the wealth of affection. 
The idea of fullness is ever associated with 
that of perfection of character or condition. 
When a receptacle is full, so that it can hold 
no more, then it may be said to be complete 
in its kind. And in every stage of progress 
perfection in that stage is evinced, as well as 
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represented, by the condition of fullness. A 
’ pint measure full contains a complete and 
perfect pint, and is as complete in its way as 
a quart or a hogshead, either of which can 
be no more than full, So the state of one 
who wants but little and possesses all he 
wants has been favorably compared with that 
of one whose desires and possessions are 
greater. Therefore it is essential to the com- 
pletion of every joy or comfort, whether 
great or small, that it shall be full; and to 
the realization of this condition of fullness in 
their pleasures or possessions, in their several 
degrees, do the hopes and desires of all men 
turn. But how many have their desires 
granted? A full stomach is the ideal of 
solid comfort to a hungry man, but, alas! 
how many empty stomachs there are in the 
world! A full purse is the ever-cheering, 
ever-delusive hope of the poor man, who, 
pitying the collapsed and forlorn aspect of 
the cheap receptacle of his meager finances, 
attempts to console himself at times by stuff- 
ing it out with bits of paper and worthless 
odds and ends, so that it may have at least 
the appearance of being full, aud in reality 
be full of—something. 

Which brings us to the second point in our 
homily, viz.: the nature and quality of that 
which fills. Every one in the ordinary walks 
of life understands so well that the value of 
a condition of fullness depends entirely upon 
the unfilling substance, that it is never deemed 
necessary to specify that by a full stomach is 
meant a stomach filled with wholesome food ; 
by a brimming glass is meant one brimming 
with pure water or pure wine, and not with 
poison or any deleterious mixture; that by a 
full purse is meant one filled with the current 
money of the realm. But as we rise above 
what are usually considered the every-day 
wants and necessaries of life, this distinction 
is often lost sight of, as witness the number 
of empty heads we so continually meet—full 
enough of vain conceits, of stupid prejudices 
and perverse whims, but deplorably empty 
of aught that is really useful. But enough 
of moralizing for the present, while we at- 
tempt to illustrate the subject further by a 
little bit of personal reminiscence. 

One evening in early spring we were enjoy- 
ing to the full what seemed to us a brimming 
measure of comfort. Seated in an easy-chair 





before an open grate, in which blazed a cheer- 
ful fire, rendered very acceptable by a long 
walk of an hour previous in a cold March 
wind, the curtains drawn, and a general air 
of snugness pervading the apartment, we had 
been engaged in reading a poetical descrip- 
tion of a bacchanalian feast of ye olden time, 
wherein groaning boards, together with the 
flowing bowl before alluded to, played a con- 
spicuous part. So rich and graphic was the 
description, that, for the time, we imagined 
ourself one of the jovial company, and a fel- 
low-partaker of the good cheer; and such 
was the beauty of the diction, that when we 
had finished the last line we felt as though 
mind and body had both been feasted. The 
last few verses had been read by the joint 
aid of the firelight and the last departing 
beams of day, and as the shades of evening 
began to gather thickly round, we drew the 
curtains yet closer, stirred the glowing coals 
to make them burn more brightly, and re- 
signed ourself to the rare, and consequently 
well-praised, luxury of a firelight revery. 

For awhile we mused in a dreamy ram- 
bling sort of way, thinking of nothing in par- 
ticular, but luxuriating in a sense of perfect 
contentment for the time being, such as it is 
not often our lot to enjoy; and then, as our 
physical powers yielded to the magnetic and 
soothing influence of sleep, and took to them- 
selves the rest they so much needed, our men- 
tal faculties seemed on the contrary to rouse 
themselves from the drowsy lethargy in which 
they had been steeped; our thoughts gath- 
ered strength and clearness, and issuing, as 
it were, from the glowing coals on which our 
gaze was dreamily bent, seemed to take form 
before our eyes. And this is the shape they 
gradually assumed, 


At first diminutive, and then increasing in 


size until it attained truly heroic proportions, 
there stood before us the form of a venerable 
man holding in his hand a classic urn, while 
beside him was a fountain, within whose 
mystic recesses was the far-famed, long-sought 
Water of Life, now found at last, and brought 
within the reach of all the world! As we 
gazed in awe and wonder upon this majestic 
figure, he raised his yoice and, proclaiming 
the discovery of this precious liquid, invited 
all nations to come and partake thereof, 
“ without money and without price.” 
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And then straightway the room widened 
on all sides, the walls receded until they 
were lost to view, and we found ourself in 
the midst of a vast plain, and one of a great 
company that was pressing forward toward 
the Fountain of Life. In his hand each car- 
ried a curious-looking drinking-vessel, the 
shape and material of which we were at a 
loss, for a time, to determine; but we discov- 
ered at last that it was fashioned from a 
human skull! Yes, the drinking-cup formed 
from a skull was no longer a mere fable of 
antiquity, but an actual fact before our eyes, 
for we beheld it here in the hand of each and 
every one of our fellow-travelers. On looking 
further we perceived also, that, though dif- 
fering in many points from each other, each 
skull that was thus carried as a drinking-cup 
was of the exact shape and size of the head 
of the bearer. Each was divided throughout 
the interior into a number of little compart- 
ments, resembling in number and location 
those marked on the phrenological bust, 
which, strange to say, still held its accus- 
tomed place in the corner, unmoved by the 
marvelous transformation that had taken 
place all around it, and gleamed white and 
ghost-like in the light of the fire, which, 
though it now burned dimly, still retained 
its position, and shone as in a misty haze 
throughout the entire scene on which we 
were gazing. 

The whole multitude now advanced rap- 
idly toward the Fountain of Life; and each 
one as he in turn approached the old man, 
who seemed to be alike the guardian and 
dispenser of the precious fluid, held up his 
vessel to be filled from the urn which was 
ever and anon replenished from the fountain 
for that purpose. 

And now a strange scene ensued. For, in- 
stead of being willing, aye, even anxious, that 
their vessels should be filled to their utmost 
capacity, the majority, though eager to re- 
ceive a portion of the precious fluid, yet 
with unaccountable perversity refused to per- 
mit more than three or four—some but two, 
and yet others only one—of the numerous 
compartments of their vessels to be filled, in- 
sisting upon retaining the others empty. 

“Fill up the measure!” cried the old man 
ever and anon; “ ye can not truly possess the 
Water of Life unless your measures be full.” 





But the people heeded not the admonition,, 
but persistently followed the bent of their 
own inclinations, and chose, some one, some 
another compartment which they wished fill- 
ed; but all carrying away, some one or two, 
others nearly all the compartments as empty 
as when they came. 

The old man’s voice became deeper and 
more impressive as he continued the warning 
cry, “ Ye can not possess the Water of Life 
unless ye fill up the measure!” And many 
now began to discover their mistake ; for the 
compartments that had been filled soon emp- 
tied themselves, without seeming to add 
aught to the others, and either remained emp- 
ty, or became filled with a thick dark fluid 
which proved to be a deadly poison ; and only 
those few, and they were very few indeed, 
who had consented to have their vessels filled 
in every compartment, retained them thus; 
for the more they drank of them the fuller 
they became. 

And now the old man’s voice, which never 
ceasing had increased in power and intensity, 
became truly awful in its earnestness; and so 
impressed us that, in our anxiety to obey the 
warning, we involuntarily sprang forward, 
and awoke just in time to save ourself from 
a fall from our arm-chair, and to hear the 
clock upon the mantel chime the mystic hour 
of twelve! 

It was a long time ere the scene we had 
just witnessed ceased to haunt our mental 
vision, or the warning cry to ring in our 
ears; but later, when Reason came to usurp 
the place of Fancy, and to pass judgment up- 
on her creations, we gave the matter long 
and serious thought, and found it a fruitful 
subject for contemplation. For how true it 
is that every one of our varied faculties is 
a door through which the tide of life must 
enter! and if from any one it be debarred in- 
gress, a proportionate blight will fall upon 
all the rest. 

In this allegorical representation, for such 
it most truly is, we may recognize three im- 
portant facts: First, that through the proper 
use and culture of the various faculties of the 
brain, which are so many avenues of commu- 
nication to the indwelling spirit, we nourish, 
build up, and sustain the spiritual and only 
true life within us. Secondly, that from the 
mutual dependence and correlation of each 
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and every part of our complex organization, 
in the spiritual as well as the physical realm, 
all must alike be cared for, as the neglect of 
any one of them entails suffering and desti- 
tution upon all the rest. In short, that truly 
to possess within ourselves the principle of 
life we must fill up the measure of our capac- 
ity whatever it may be. And thirdly, we see 
that the mission of the phrenologist is to im- 
press upon the minds of men the importance 
of these two leading facts. And by the 
“phrenologist” we do not mean, reader, the 
so-called individual of our young days— the 
object at once of the wonder of the ignorant 
and credulous, and the sneers and contempt 
of the prejudiced and skeptical, him who 
used to go traveling about the country, the 
butt of countless satires, ticketing off his fel- 
low-beings by the size and number of their 
“bumps,” and depending mainly upon his 
knowledge of human nature for the shrewd 
guesses of character which he not unfrequent- 
ly made. But we mean the thoughtful, earn- 
est, educated, scientific man of to-day, who 
devotes his life eud energies to the improve- 
ment of his race through the medium of that 
which might not unjustly be termed the no- 
blest science of modern times, since it treats 





of the crowning glory of creation’s lord, the 
Human Mind. 

Such is the man who now, like the vener- 
able being of my vision, calls upon each and 
every one of us, and addressing himself to 
every faculty of our being, cries unceasingly, 
“Fill up the measure! While cultivating 
the intellect, neglect not the moral faculties; 
while ministering to the higher wants of your 
being, have a care for the propensities ; for un- 
less they are guided aright, they will surely go 
wrong. Nor must they be suffered to die out 
by starvation or neglect ; they are useful, else 
they would not have been bestowed. They are 
the mainsprings of action—the moving and 
propelling forces of our being. Guard them, 
then, carefully, and let there be unity and 
harmonious relation between all the parts.” 

What a glorious thing is a symmetrical, 
well-formed human head! The likeness ot 
the Deity can plainly be discerned therein. 
And this, in early life, is within the reach of 


every one, just as the perfection of character, 
of which the perfect head and face are the 
sign and symbol, is within the reach of all. 
Appropriate, therefore, to every department 
of your being, the life which the great Crea- 
tor so liberally bestows, that your joy, like 
your possessions, “ may be full.” 


——_+ee———_. 


PREHISTORIC MAN. 


BY DR. I. E. NAGLE. 


E can not understand the argument 
which declares that the differences 

of race can be traced to the separation of the 
children of the original family of Adam and 
Eve. Certainly there would not be anatomi- 
cal and mental differences in the offspring of 
such parents which would be inherited and 
transmitted in the manner we see in the anat- 
omies of various races. Nay, we believe 
that God created each organization of dis- 
tinct species after the peculiar formation, 
which we discover by dissection, and thus 
he exposes to us his original intention in de- 
finitive lines and marks which tell how 
mighty he is to adapt his creations to his own 
purposes. Nor are we disposed to accept a 
theory which suggests a departure from His 
well-known laws of regularity merely to grat- 
ify opponents, who demand blind and im- 
plicit faith in the falsities and enormities of 





their irreconcilable creeds concerning the 
equality and unity in the origin of mankind. 
Nor do we fail to comprehend that our belief 
conflicts with the ordinarily accepted doc- 
trine, which evokes the multitudes of our pres- 
ent population from the man and woman who 
were banished from one little circumscribed 
garden of Eden. We accept from the Jews 
their version of their own Genesis and great- 
ness, and acknowledge that the primal par- 
ents canonized in their history and legends 
were Adam and Eve, but their genealogical 
tables force us to conclude that we are nei- 
ther Jew nor descendant of any other of the 
lost nations of which the Hebraic records 
render somewhat confused accounts. 
Chronological history is the exclusive pat- 
ent of the Hebraic authors. Their records 
are accepted with heroic stolidity and fidelity 
by the nations of the earth, which in all 
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other particulars fail to recognize that people 
as worthy of credit or regard. The uncom- 
plaining followers and believers in Usher's 
chronological tables accept the situation, and 
are uncompromising in their demands of 
faith on the part of the inhabitants of this 
mundane sphere. We avow our belief in the 
chronicles of the Jews, but we are unwilling 
to receive them and their elaborate mystifica- 
tions as exhaustive history of their own 
times, and certainly protest against the de- 
mand which requires our implicit belief in 
the assertion that there were no other peoples 
preceding the Jews. Their own Biblical ac- 
count precludes such an assertion of igno- 
rance on our part. 

That there was a prehistoric age of man is 
easily recognizable by every sense which 
makes us intelligent human beings. If this 
intuitive principle of knowledge was insuf- 
ficient to convince us, we require but to refer 
to the Hebraic accounts: for conclusive argu- 
ments in favor of this our most reasonable 
doctrine. Whenever the writers are not too 
much occupied in descanting on the great- 
ness and glory of Judea, and find occasion to 
refer to other matters, we learn from them 
that there were vast ruins in Etbiopia, those 
wonders of the land of Cush and Nod, where 
their own expatriated Cain secured his wife 
and established a family of brigands. Their 
records also refer to cities and countries which 
were populous and possessed of appliances 
and arts and sciences that were old when 
the infant Hebrew nation comprised only the 
family of Adam and Eve. 

Referring also to those prehistoric as well 
‘as cotemporary nations of the Jews, we find 
that northern Africa was the seat of a civili- 
zation which the Jews never equaled. The 
favored land of Ethiopia was the first of 
which we have any intimation that a tide of 
civilization and refinement swept thence 
toward the ever-receding western world, 
which Pheenician enterprise sought to en- 
lighten and rob of its varied treasures. Truly, 
before the oldest Hebrew records, Ethiopia 
had its vast pyramids, temples, colossal mon- 
uments, and grand mural memorials which 
are now but debris of an ancient Oriental 
civilization. These were superior in grandeur 
of design and architectural splendor, and 
huge repositories and expositions of the 





skill, elegance, luxury, and advancement of 
the age. It is only in eternal change that 
the keenness of ideas is awakened and ad- 
vancement is made in human improvements, 
Hence that ancient land of Ethiopia under- 
went vast transitions since ten thousand solar 
revolutions have been marked on the calendar 
of earth’s existence, and experienced the 
various changes which are incidental to all 
countries, and especially to the people that 
inhabit them. During these convulsions, 
whether they were induced by war or excess 
of population, the natural result of the un- 
fixedness which such causes produce, served 
to displace the surplus and farce the nomads 
into other portions of the fertile and beauti- 
ful earth, which invited them to revel in its 
resources. 

Doubtless during some of these great social 
upheavals which disturbed those vast popu- 
lous centers which are even now so rich in 
untranslatable ruins, the first Hebrews escaped 
from their masters, or as opulent or energetic 
adventurers sought in the Arabian paradise to 
originateahome. Yet they could not ignore 
the memories of the past, and hence, when 
the sense of desolation and sadness of home- 
sickness came over them, notwithstanding 
their new greatness and enviable prosperity, 
their writers could not and did not refrain 
from making those references which tell us 
of the grandeur of the land of Cush and the 
glorious wonders of Ethiopia. 

It seemed, too, in that period, which is so 
far away from us that their incidents are al- 
most imperceptible in the dimness of their 
own antiquity, the populous hordes of north- 
ern Africa, as well as the people of Asia, 
were impelled by the same mysterious prin- 
ciple of impulse and unrest to move ever on- 
ward toward the setting sun. Hence we find 
that the tendency has forever been “ West- 
ward the course of empire takes its way.” 
This aphorism seems to be definitive of that 
tendency which mankind has to drift forever, 
seeking to establish kingdoms and power, 
wealth and intelligence, wherever it can find 
lodgment. Hence, too, it occurs that in the 
cycles which mark the history of the world, 
these drifting columns sweep over distant 
continents and across broad seas, displacing 
barbarism and horrible habits, and replacing 
them with better culture and refined practices, 
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Thus, too, the changes go on forever, and the 
systems of pioneers and the successive stages 
of civilization and subsequent decay ever con- 
tinue to travel in the circles which girdle the 
globe and make habitable or desert the beau- 
tiful places of earth. 

This singular record of the weird past has 
its prototypes even now in this materialistic 
age of strange surprises and wonderful dis- 
coveries. There is the same restlessness of 
races and the spirit of unrest agitating us 
now that actuated the Pheenicians to discoy- 
ery and conquest in the unrecorded history 
of those past ages. This same mobility is 
the peculiarity of the present-day pioneers, 
whose few wants, primitive habits, and her- 
mit disposition to seek solitary places carry 
them to the borders of unexplored countries 
toward which the ax and plow and printing- 
press are impelling hordes of the hungry, 
eager, and adventurous spirits of this age. 
There they indulge in the rude and semi-bar- 
barous pleasures incident to a nomadic life, 
and exhibit a singular tendency to relapse 
into fossils and savages. There is little to 
urge this class to great endeavor. The phys- 
ical force necessary to overcome the obstruc- 
tions which nature opposes to indolent exist- 
ence is the only cultivation that these simple- 
minded people comprehend. Hence, when 
they are broken up in their usual course of 
monotonous habits, they never recover from 
the shock, and having no elasticity to adapt 
themselves to the new order of things, they 
disappear before the steady footfalls of labor, 
the hum of industry’s wheels, and the strides 
of strong, iron-armed, and aggressive civiliza- 
tion which destroys the cherished and famil- 
iar landmarks of the pioneer. 

The people of South America remain tor- 
pid and non-progressive. They were not 
displaced by the conquest; but having no- 
where to go, they became absorbed and mixed 
with the conquerors until their identity was 
not only lost, but also, in the unnatural amal- 
gamation of races, there has been produced 
a mongrel and contemptible people who sim- 
ply exist in that wretched country. Thus 
they exhibit the singular anomaly of the de- 
basement of their conquerors from a condi- 
tion of cherished blood, haughty disposition, 
and their reduction from a boasted high 
grade of civilization. The admixture less- 





ened the excellence and strength of their con- 
querors, and the offspring of this deteriorated 
blood are not only enervated and immobile, 
but are also rapidly relapsing into the most 
wretched barbarism. Even the good influ- 
ences of the Church do not save them in this 
respect. Thus the Aztecs, who peopled the 
fertile plains, incomparably lovely valleys, 
and beautiful plateaus of the Mexican side 
of the Andes. Dwarfed in their conforma- 
tion, luxurious in habits, delicate in their or- 
ganizations, and unresisting in their effemi- 
nacy and gentleness of disposition, they 
quickly disappeared before the heavy tread 
and iron strokes of the brutal, red-handed 
giants who disposssesed, displaced, and de- 
stroyed them, the gentlest and most fragile 
race that ever existed on earth. We have 
only a reproach for the brutality that has 
left in mongrel, miscegenating, miserable 
Mexico, barbarism and anarchy in the place 
of the monuments and sacred ruins which 
evidence the height, grandeur, and excellence 
of an Aztec civilization, that culminated ere 
our present received chronological history 
began to be recorded. 

As it was in the early days, when men and 
women were created for the purpose of pop- 
ulating the isolated portions of the earth, so 
at present the characteristics of the inhabit- 
ants are determined largely by the country 
which they inhabit, and the surrounding cir- 
cumstances which attend their struggles for 
existence. As these are overcome, and the 
people become rich and the country popu- 
lous, a resistless tide of greedy, hungry hordes 
swarm from the cold gray mountains and 
barrerr fields which meagerly supply the ne- 
cessaries of life to their over-populous places. 
Hence when they find the rich stores and 
luxuriant fruits of fertile valleys, they be- 
come wolfish in their greed of gain and de- 
sire of possession of the granaries where 
thrift, industry, opulence, and wealth have 
garnered their rich treasures. Having long 
been stinted, and experienced the pains of 
hunger, the barbarous invaders become waste- 
ful, not so much perhaps out of a sense of 
greed as from that strange perverseness and 
caprice which make human beasts wantonly 
practice extremes in every attribute of their 
nature. These, in turn, having driven their 
predecessors from their possessions, become 
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effeminate, and eventually the prey of other 
coarse and harsh-dealing invaders. So, for- 
ever, barbarian warfare has glutted its appe- 
tite and wreaked vengeance on the old set- 
tlements of the primitive East, while peace- 
ful pioneers and the surplus of crowded na- 
tions find homes and rest in the West. 

As lands become populous, it is not strange 
that the wave of emigration drifts away from 
them a steady supply of people who move 
ever and unceasingly westward. The Celes- 
tials are moving toward this famous Occident, 
allured by the inherent desire of secking 
change of condition and fortune, and the 
people who lived there are trending west- 
ward to islands and continents which dimple 
the bosom of the Pacific and Indian oceans. 
Thus the tide of human emigration flows 
westward and finds lodgment in those old 
sources of departure in the ancient Orient, 
and thus it unceasing moves, like the myste- 
rious flow of the tidal waves. So the peo- 
ples of earth drift along in the old circles 
which girdle this sphere, and have been the 
brood through devious highways for nomadic 
nations during all these tens of thousands of 
years, since men and women were created 
and made the beautiful places of earth pop- 
ulous and glorious. Thus they fulfill the 
typical story of Ishmael, and the ceaselessly 
moving mass of earth’s inhabitants have in- 
herited the unrest which made their ancestor 
wander forever, with his hand uplifted and 
ready to strike and encounter buffets and 
blows from his enemy—man. 

Long ages hence, the nations will follow 
these same grooves and channels of emigra- 
tion, cultivate the oft-abandoned valleys, and 
do battle to sustain life, for the same pas- 
sions and attributes have actuated mankind 
always, and will not change in the future. 
As the races, however, die out, after having 
subserved the purposes of their creation, 
this earth will become the paradise which we 
believe our Creator intended it to be when 
first the great idea of mundane perfection 
was conceived. Our souls will then revisit 
again, perhaps in these same material bodies, 
and live in their renewed forms to enjoy the 
glorious perfections of the mysterious future. 
Drifting into the same tides of travel and 
_ among familiar scenes, our mortal bodies 
may experience the same pleasures that they 





enjoyed in their original but less exalted ex- 
istence, and our souls revel in the same haunts 
where they were wont to abide when they 
lived amid the present scenes. There is much 
of beauty and exquisite pleasure in the en- 
joyments of our corporeal existence, and as 
we are so tenacious of this animal life, we 
do not think we err or mistake our hearts 
when we utter a longing desire that our souls 
may revisit this earth in long ages hence; 
nor do we object to encase it in the same 
frame of atoms that are now subject to pains 
and aches and sorrows, if we may again enjoy 
the delights, which come with tangible ex- 
istence. Yet we unspeakably exult, that 
though— 
“ The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years, 
My soul shall flourish in immortal youth, 


Unhurt amid the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds.” 


— SY 


PAPER CLOTHING. 


N civilized countries the manufacturing of 
paper into various articles of clothing has 
only been the business of a very brief period, 
but among barbarous people it is an industry 
that has been cultivated for years. With us, 
the employment still remains in its infancy, and 
it has taken us many years to master the diffi- 
culties attending its introduction. At first, our 
manufacturers confined their productions almost 
entirely to collars, cuffs, frills, and similar minor 
articles. Prejudice having been in a great 
measure overcome, our inventors extended their 
area of production to many fabrics of universal 
use, but requiring greater strength and pliabil- 
ity than those worn about the neck or arms. 
The garments made by this process failed to 
answer the requirements of our day, and were 
not received with general favor. 

At this juncture of affairs, it remains for an 
English inventor to solve the difficulty, and 
give us a really serviceable paper fabric. It is 
a mixture of various animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, the former being wool, silk, and skins; 
the latter, flax, jute, hemp, and cotton. These 
articles are all reduced to a fine pulp, bleached, 
and then felted by means of machinery. The 
mixture of these several substances produces a 
fabric of wonderful flexibility and strength. It 
can be sewed together with a machine as readily 
as woven fabrics, and makes as strong a seam. 

This paper is of a very serviceable nature, 
and is made into table-cloths, napkins, hand- 
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kerchiefs, pants, curtains, shirts, and other arti- 
cles of dress. The petticoats made from this 
felted paper are of very elaborate design and 
wonderful beauty. They are either printed or 
stamped, and bear so close a resemblance to 
linen or cotton goods of like description as to 
almost defy the scrutiny of the ablest experts. 
The stamped open-work skirts display a delica- 
cy of pattern that it would be almost impossible 
to imitate by any ordinary skill with the needle. 
Imitation blankets, and chintz for beds, furni- 
ture, or curtains, are also made very cheaply. 
Embossed table-cloths and figured napkins 
made of felted paper so closely resemble the 
genuine damask linen as to be palmed off upon 
the unsuspecting as the genuine article. 

In Germany paper napkins have been used 





for several years. Their cost is but a trifle, and 
they pay for themselves before they are requir- 
ed to be cast aside. 

Felted paper is capable of being made into 
lace, fringe, and trimming ; and for these several 
purposes it is unequaled in point of cheapness 
and durability. Imitation leather is also made 
from the same material, which is perfectly im- 
pervious to water. It is soft and pliable, and is 
a useful fabric for covering furnitare, making 
into shoes, for belts, and many other purposes. 

In China and Japan paper clothing has long 
been worn by the inhabitants. It is very 
cheaply produced there, a good paper coat 
costing only ten cents, while the expense of an 
entire suit is limited to twenty-five cents. 
— United States Economist. 
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“POOR McDONALD CLARKE.” 





HESE melancholy words are inscribed on 

a tomb-stone in “ Greenwood;” and 

they speak a volume of tenderness and pity 

for a man who, largely gifted by nature, was 

organized so sensitively that his life was one 

prolonged agony. This portrait shows 

plainly his keen susceptibility. Pleasure, 
even, was pain to him. 

He was a poet. He was passionately enam- 
ored with beauty. He was truthful; many 
thought him insane. If he had no other 
claim to the title of poet than the one which 
these lines gives him, it would be enough : 


“ Now twilight let her curtain down, 
And pinned it with a star.” 


More kindly surroundings and better hab- 
its might have given him a place enviable 
and happy. That peculiarly sensitive, ner- 
vous temperament of his, that great brain but 
partially nourished by a body tooslender and 
wanting in vitality, a system by nature weak 
and not properly regulated, caused even his 
pleasures to be painful, and led his best 
friends to inscribe on his tomb-stone the 
title of this article, “‘ Poor McDonald Clarke.” 

We find in Appletons’ Journal an interest- 
ing sketch of our subject Our engraving of 
him was made from a likeness of the poet 
painted years ago by an excellent artist. 

THE DISCARDED. 
AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 


* No doubt she was right in discarding my suit; 
But why did she kick me down stairs ? ” 
Old Ballad. 





[Many years ago there lived in New York 
city a simple, unsophisticated child of Na- 
ture named McDonald Clarke. He had a 
handsome face and person, as the engraving 
prefixed to a volume of his poems, from a 
portrait by Heury Inman, shows. He had a 
promiuent nose, a fine blue eye, a noble fore- 
head, and a winning smile. His collar was 
turned down in the Byronic style, and in 
winter he usually appeared in a blue cloak 
of large dimensions, thrown carelessly around 
his shoulders. When he walked on Broad- 
way, striding along with an air of conscious 
pride, malgré his miserable garment and faded 
cloak, he never failed to attract the attention 
of strangers. His career was one prolonged 
struggle with poverty, his income being 
barely sufficient to keep body and soul in 
companionship. For three long summer 
months he slept in a hearse, for lack of 
better lodgings. Among the very few per- 
sons to whom Clarke’s pride would occasion- 
ally permit him to apply for temporary relief, 
with a certainty of obtaining it, was his 
always kind and considerate friend Fitz- 
Greene Halleck. Awakening, one morning, 
with a keen sensation of hunger, but with no 
cash, Clarke called at the lodgings of his 
brother-poet, in Warren Street, and received 
from Mr. Halleck a two-and-a-half-dollar gold 
piece to relieve his necessities; but before 
reaching a restaurant, he met a wandering 
minstrel, and gave him the gold for playing 
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some favorite air for him. A few moments 
after, the mad poet rushed into a bookstore 
on Broadway, where he was well known, and 
asked to be allowed to conceal himself from 
Mr. Halleck, whom he had seen coming, and 
who had witnessed the whole transaction. 
At the same time, the organ-grinder ran off 
at double-quick time, supposing he had re- 
ceived the gold by mistake, and that he 
might be requested to refund it. 
Clarke was of a 





directions, if he ever appeared, to thrust him 
from the door, which, it is said, was done 
rudely, and with cruel contumely. The sub- 
joined poem is supposed to have been written 
by the unfortunate poet when awakened from 
his fond dream. Halleck composed it a few 
days after the event occurred to his brother- 
poet, poor McDonald Clarke, who now sleeps 
in a sweet and romantic spot, close by “ Syl- 
van Water,” in the beautiful cemetery of 

Greenwood ; and 





simple and credu- ae 
lous nature, and, 

beginning life as 
a littérateur and 
lover of the hu- 
man race, fell into 
the delusion of 
believing that the 
fairer portion of 
that race was al- 
ways disposed to 
fall in love with 
him. His life, 
therefore, was a 
series of adven- 
tures, in none of 
which did the 
course of true love 
run smooth. The 
most beautiful and 
fashionable ladies 








his fine face, carv- 
ed in bas relief 


on his monument, 
makes love to the 
Indian Princess 
who reposes by 
his side. On an- 
other side of his 
tomb are fitly in- 
scribed these 
lines, written by 
himself : 


“For what are earthly 
honors now? 

He never deemed them 
worth his care, 
And death hath set up- 

on his brow 
The wreath he was too 
proud to wear. *’} 








I live, as lives a with- 
ered bough, 





of New York so- 

ciety were the heroines that his genius sought 
to immortalize, and the shrines to which he 
swore eternal fidelity. 

His extreme vanity was easily flattered, 
and the small wits of the town, taking 
advantage of his weakness, often led him to 
believe that wealthy young ladies were madly 
in love with him. A notable instance oc- 
curred in the autumn of 1821, when poor 
Clarke was persuaded that the proud and 
high-born Miss Mary —— cherished a passion 
forhim. The cross-gartering of Malvolio was 
nothing to the pranks they made him perform 
to win the notice of his lovely inamorata, 
The plot culminated in a forged invitation 
to visit the lady at her aristocratic mansion. 
Borrowing a suit for the occasion, and neatly 
gloved and booted, he proceeded to the resi- 
dence of the lady, and rang the bell. The 
damsel, annoyed, and forewarned, had given 





Blossomless, leafless, 
and alone ; 

There are none left to love me now, 
Nor shed one tear when I am gone. 


When I am gone—no matter where: 
I dread no other world than this ; 
To leave it is my only prayer, 
That hope my only happiness. 


For I am weary of it—black 
Are sun and stars and sky to me; 
And my own thonghts are made the rack 
That wringe my nerves in agony. 


ors > 


LITERATURE AS RECREATION.— The great 
historian of Greece, whose death was announced 
a few weeks ago, was a banker. But leisure 
hours from business and a taste for study ena- 
bled Mr. Grote to prepare the fullest, most cor- 
rect, and learned history of the Greeks in our 
language, and to follow it by two large volumes 
upon Plato, besides a miscellaneous literary ac- 
tivity of no mean account. Sir John Lubbock 
has turned his hours of recreation, snatched from 
mercantile pursuits, to so good account as to 
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make himself the highest English authority 
upon prehistoric archeology. Every classical 
scholar will recall like instances from antiquity, 
but especially will remember Cicero’s eloquent 
tribute to the value of literary studies asa means 
of recreation for those who are wearied with 
the labors of the court and the forum. The 
great orator’s familiarity with Greek as well as 
Roman literature, and his numerous phil- 
osophical and literary works, bear testimony to 
the profitable use he made of the hours of rec- 
reation which others gave to festal celebrations, 





to idle pleasures and sports, and to the gratifi- 
cation of animal appetites. But though it 
gives to the world no such works as these, in- 
telligent recreation may bring to one’s mind 
and heart refinement, expansion, and elevation, 
and make him in every way more aman. Not 
exclusively from books, but from social inter- 
course, from the study of nature and from 
deeds of benevolence and charity, its fruits 
may be derived, if the purpose thus to make 
recreation a means of improvement hus been 
formed and the habit acquired.— The Standard. 


#00 


THE BOA CONSTRICTOR. 


HE boa constrictor is the largest of all the 

serpent-tribe. It is a native of the warm 
climates of Asia, Africa, and America, having, 
however, different names in different localities. 
Technically, the boa or boiade family, which 
includes the pythons of the old world, is known 
hy the following characteristics: The under 
part of the body and tail is usually covered 
with transverse bands, each of a single piece, 
narrow, scaly, and often six-sided; there is 
neither spur nor rattle at the tip of the tail. 
The body is compressed, being large toward the 
middle region. The tail has great prehensile 
power, and its grasp of a tree, around which 
it may be coiled, is aided by two claws, which 
are in fact the rudimentary exhibits of the 
hinder limbs of the superior vertebrate ani- 
mals. These claws on dissection are found to 
be connected with bones, one joined to anoth- 
er, but entirely concealed within the body of 
the serpent. The mouth is furnished with 
teeth, which are numerous, long, and inclined 
backward ; each tooth in either jaw fitting be- 
tween the intervals of the teeth in the other, so 
that whatever the mouth cluses upon is held 
inextricably. There are no poison fangs, and 
cansidering the character of these terrible 
teeth they may not be deemed necessary. After 
striking its prey, one of these serpents, with a 
rapidity of motion which the eye can scarcely 
follow, coils itself about it; the powerful mus- 
cles of the body are then brought into action 
to compress it, so that usually within a few 
minutes life is extinct. The head is thick and 
somewhat elongated; the eyes small, with an 
arrangement of muscles for their protrusion 
and dilation. The colors are various, in many 
of the species rather bright and elegantly dis- 


posed. 
The name boa was not originally applied to 





American serpents, as seems to be credited by 
some, for it is used by Pliny, who accounts 
for its origin by a fable of a serpent sucking 
the milk of cows, thus referring it, very im- 
probably, however, to the Latin Jos, an ox. 
Some specimens of these serpents have been 
found of great length, thirty feet or more. 
Valerius Maximus relates a story of a gigantic 
serpent which had its lair by the waters of the 
river Mejerda, not far from Utica, and which 
kept the whole army of Regulus at bay, kill- 
ing many of his soldiers, until it was destroyed 
by a stone cast from a catapult used in the 
siege of cities. It is stated that this serpent 
was one hundred and twenty feet in length, 
and the skin was preserved in a Roman temple 
until the time of the Numantine war. Pliny 
gives this story his indorsement, and also states 
that the serpents called doe in Italy attained an 
immense length; that one was killed on the 
Vatican hill in the reign of Claudius which had 
swallowed an infant. Serpents of this family 
inhabiting tropical America are usually known 
by the name anaconda, of which some of our 
readers have doubtless heard strange stories. 
One of the peculiar features of boas is that 
they swallow their prey whole, and the process 
is sometimes rather a tedious one, especially 
if the prey be large and seems to require no 
small muscular effort, although the muscles of 
the throat and neck are adapted to that end. 
The lower jaw is not simply articulated to the 
skull, but by the intervention of other bones, 
without which the prodigious dilatation of the 
throut would be impossible. After a repast 
these serpents spend a considerable time in a 
state of comparative torpor, weeks generally 
elapsing before they wake up to require a new 
supply, and it is while in the lethargic state 
that they are easily captured or killed. There 
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are several accurate and minute accounts of 
the manner in which these monstrous reptiles 
kill and eat. Mr. McLeod narrates his own 


observations of the habits of a boa sixteen feet 
long, which was brought from the island of 
Barneo to England. On the voyage six goats 





were taken to serve as food for the snake. One 
of these animals was devoured every three 
weeks. This snake was between two and three 


hours employed in gorging the goat, and dur- 
ing this time, particularly while the animal 
was in its jaws and throat, its skin was dis- 
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tended almost to bursting, while the points of 
the horns of the victim could be seen threaten- 
ing every moment, as it were, to pierce the 
throat of its scaly destroyer. After having 
made his meal, the snake coiled himself and re- 
mained torpid until his meal was digested. If 
a serpent sixteen feet in length was capable of 
swallowing a goat, it does not seem at all im- 
probable that some of the largest growth are 
able to swallow cattle, as it is currently stated 
they do. In a letter printed in the German 
Ephemerides we have an account by a person 
who states that he witnessed a combat between 
an enormous serpent and a buffalo. The ser- 
pent had for some time been waiting near the 
brink of a pool in expectation of its prey, 
when a buffalo was the first animal that 
appeared. Having darted upon the affrighted 
beast, it instantly began to wrap him around in 
its voluminous folds, and at every twist the 
bones of the buffalo cracked like the report of 
firearms. The animal struggled and bellowed 
in vain. Its enormous body was entwined so 
closely that at length all its.bones were crushed 
to pieces, and the whole body was reduced to 
a shapeless mass. The serpent then untwined 
its folds and prepared to swallow its prey at 
leisure. 

These serpents, it may be said here, do 
not, as is commonly alleged, lick over their 
prey and cover it with saliva by the tongue, 
but the process of swallowing is accompanied 
with an extraordinary flow of saliva, which 
seems to serve not only for lubrication, but to 
have the property of hastening the decomposi- 
tion of animal substances, and so to assist in 
making the prey the more easy to be swallow- 
ed. In our engraving we represent a combat 
between a tiger and a boa. It can hardly be 
said to be a combat, for the reason that it is 
only an exhibition of the manner in which this 
dreaded reptile seizes its prey, its close coils 
very speedily rendering the powerful beasts of 
the forest helpless, unless, as is very rarely the 
case, the intended victim chances to seize the 
boa in the narrow part of the neck and bites 
it through so as to nearly sever the head of 
the writhing cable. 


——_+0+—_—_—_. 


Two Great UntversaL Laws.— The re- 
cent invention of the spectroscope has already 
revealed plainly enough that the materials 
upon the surface of the sun are precisely 
similar to those upon the surface of our earth, 
only in a different condition; being in the 
one case subjected to the action of intense 





heat, while in the other they are in what we 
are accustomed to consider as their natural 
condition. On the earth we have an ocean of 
water, and numerous strata of aqueous rock, 
generally miles-in depth, all over the whole cir- 
cumference of the globe; while about the surface 
of the sun we have precisely similar elements, 
subject to the action of the most intense heat. 
That which exists on earth as an ocean of 
water, exists at the sun as hydrogen and oxy- 
gen gas, and causes it to blaze brightly as an 
enormous oxy-hydrogen light. 

The question naturally arises, Can the sun 
thus go on blazing forever, and so furnish our 
earth and the other planets with a sufficiency 
of light and heat to all eternity? or is its pres- 
ent condition only temporary? The knowl- 
edge and experience of all familiar with natu- 
ral laws will doubtless lead them to the latter 
conclusion, and the great problem then to be 
solved is, From what source will light and heat 
be derived when the sun ceases to furnish the 
requisite supply for the solar system? We can 
not reasonably conclude that light, heat, and 
life are to cease forever among all the worlds 
composing our solar system simply because the 
vast incandescence of its central orb is merely 
temporary, enduring but a few thousand years. 
A very satisfactory solution of this great prob- 
lem is attained by supposing that the sun and 
the revolving planets are alternately sources of 
light and heat, and alternately habitable worlds. 
Should it be susceptible of proof that there are 
forces existing within the limits of our solar 
system capable of insuring such successive 
alternation, such forces would provide most 
satisfactorily for the continuance of the requi- 
site supply of light and heat ad infinitum ; and 
the great law thus securing this most essential 
requirement continually, might very appro- 
priately be called the law of successive alterna- 
tion. 

It remains for chemists, geologists, and as 
tronomers to demonstrate the existence or non- 
existence of such a law in nature ; but supposing 
such a law to exist, there would still remain 
another problem to be solved, namely, How 
are the various forms of animal and vegetable 
life continually reproduced after each succes- 
sive alternation has completely obliterated all 
trace of such life within the limits of the solar 
system. The fact that in our own day we see 
Conscious Mind and Progressive Intelligence 
originating from the highest form of animal or- 
ganization, namely, that of man, may give us 
the clue to the solution of this problem, espe- 
cially as during the geological periods we have 
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evidence of precisely the reverse occurring ; 
that then animal organization gradually orig- 
inated by means of Conscious Mind and Pro- 
gressive Intelligence, the simplest forms ap- 
peating first, afterward the more complex, until 
at last the perfect organization of man is cre- 
ated. Thus we have only to suppose that Con- 
scious Mind and Progressive Intelligence orig- 
inate from animal organization, and in turn re- 
create animal organization ad infinitum, and 
the continual renewal of animal and vegetable 





life is accounted for—if this law of Perpetual 
Re-creation can be satisfactorily proved to exist 
MONK. 


—- +06 -— 


“ YE gracious clouds, ye deep cold wells, 
Ye gems from mossy banks that drip ; 
Springs that from earth’s mysterious cells 
Gush o’er yon granite basin’s lip, 
To you I look, your largess give, 
And I will drink of you and live.” 








THE DESERTED VILLAGE—ILLUSTRATED. 


BY OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


(CONTINUED FROM OCTOBER NUMBER.] 


WEET Auburn! parent of the blissful hour, 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant’s power. 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds, 
Amidst thy tangling walks, and ruin’d grounds, 
And, many a year elaps’d, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 
In all my wand’rings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs,—and God has giv’n my share,— 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down; 
To husband out life’s taper at the close, 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose ; 
I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learn’d skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt, and all I saw; 
And, as a hare whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Here to return,—and die at home at last. 
O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline, 
Retreats from care, that never must be mine, 
How blest is he who crowns in shades like these, 
A youth of labor with an age of ease; 
Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 
And, since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly! 
For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dang’rous deep ; 
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No surly porter stands in guilty state, 
To spurn imploring famine from the gate; 
But on he moves to meet his latter end, 
Angels around befriending Virtue’s friend ; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceiv’d decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way ;* 
And, all his prospects bright’ning to the last, 
His heaven commences ere the world be past. 
Sweet was the sound, when oft, at ev’ning’s close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 
There, as I pass’d with careless steps and slow, 
The mingling notes came soften’d from below; 
The swain respensive as the milk-maid sung, 
The sober herd that low’d to meet their young; 
The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 
The playful children just let loose from school ; 
The watch-dog’s voice that bay'd the whisp’ring wind; 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind; 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 
And fill’d each pause the nightingale had made. 





But now the sounds of population fail, 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 
No busy steps the grass-grown foot-way tread, 
But all the bloomy flush of life is fled. 








* The famous painting “* Resignation,” which Sir Joshua Reynolds dedicated to Goldsmith, was suggested by 


this passage. 
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All but yon widow’d, solitary thing, 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring; 
She, wretched matron, forc’d in age, for bread, 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 
To pick her wintry fagot from the thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till morn; 
She only left of all the harmless train, 

The sad historian of the pensive plain.* 


Near yonder copse, where once the garden smil'd, 
And still where many a garden-flower grows wild; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher’s modest mansion rose.t 
A man he was to all the cov try dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e’er had chang’d, nor wish’d to change his place ; 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power, 
By doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour; 
Far other aims his heart had learn’d to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wand’rings, but reliev’d their pain; 
The long remembered beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast. 
The ruin’d spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim’d kindred there, and had his claims allow’d; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sate by his fire, and talk’d the night away; 
Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder’d his crutch, and show’d how fields were won. 
Pleas’d with his guests, the good man learn’d to glow; 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 
Careless their merits, or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 
Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e’en his failings lean’d to Virtue’s side: 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watch’d and wept, he pray’d and felt for all; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt its new-fledg’d offspring to the skies, 





* This powerful picture of contrasted conditions brings vividly to the reader's mind the village once teeming 
with good cheer and happiness, and the painful after-desolation. The allusion to the “ widow’'d, solitary thing” is 
believed to be made of a poor widow by the name of Catherine Geraghty, who remained at Lissoy. 

+ The poet’s father, Charles Goldsmith, who was a country curate, doubtless was the original from which was 
drawn this delightful portrait. 
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He tried each art, reprov’d each dull delay, 
Allur’d to brighter worlds, and led the way. 





Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 


And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turas dismay’d, 
The revy’rend champion stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last falt’ring accents whisper’d praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn’d the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevail’d with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remain’d to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man, 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran; 
E’en children follow’d with endearing wile, 
And pluck’d his gown, to share the good man’s smile. 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth express’d, 
Their welfare pleas’d him, and their cares distress’d ; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his serious.thoughts had rest in heaven. 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.* 








* There is scarcely anything to be met with in all the range of English poetry which equals the simple grand- 
eur and beauty of the simile introduced in these four lines. It has been remarked that a similar comparison occurs 
in the verse of the Latin poet Claudian, and might have suggested the thought of Goldsmith. 
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WISDOM. 


Any one may do a casua] act of good-nature; 
but a continuation of them shows it a part of the 
temperament. 


MAN was never intended to be idle; inactivity 
frustrates the very design of his creation; where- 
as an active life is the best guardian of virtue, 
and the greatest preservation of health. 

You will find that when you set your heart upon 
the things that are worthy of it, the small, selfish 
ends which used to be so dear to it will appear 
almost disgusting. You will wonder that they 
ever could have had such hold upon you. 





ENJOYMENT.—Those who are not easy at home 
will not find enjoyment anywhere else. The man 
who yawns at his own fireside will only lacerate 
his jugular if he goes to a crowded city. Happi- 
ness is an internal arrangement, and if it don’t 
bloom at home, it won’t flower anywhere. 


Have the courage to give, occasionally, that 
which you can ill afford to spare; giving what you 
do not want nor value neither brings nor deserves 
thanks in return; who is grateful for a drink of 
water from another's overflowing well, however 
delicious the draught? Have the courage to wear 
your old garments till you can pay for new ones. 


Lost wealth may be restored by industry; the 
wreck of health regained by temperance; forgot- 
ten knowledge restored by study ; alienated friend- 
ship smoothed into forgetfulness; even forfeited 
reputation recovered by penitence; but who ever 
again looked upon his vanished hours — recalled 
his slighted years, stamped them with wisdom, or 
effaced from heaven’s record the fearful blot of 
wasted time. 


—_+0——_— 


MIRTH. 


[Under this heading we propose to publish 


‘* A little nonsense now and then ;” 
which 

“*Ts relished by the wisest men,” 
and call on our readers for original contributions. We 
want only such jokes as have no sting in them, such as 
may be used to enliven and amuse, without malice or 
irreverence. Give us your best.] 





Two little girls, an eight and ten-year old, were 
gravely discussing the question of wearing ear- 
rings. One thought it wicked. The other was 
sure it could not be, for so many good people wear 
them. The other replied, ‘‘ Well, I don’t care; if 
it wasn’t wicked God, would have made holes in 
our ears.” 


Rev. T. De Witt TaLMaGE advocates beefsteak 
as a diet for clergymen. He says tea-parties with 
hot waffles at ten o’clock at night make namby- 
pamby ministers. He is down on buckwheat cakes 
tough as the cook’s apron, and on sausages swim- 
ming in a salt sea of gravy. 





Mrs. Jongs says: ‘“‘I believe I’ve got the ten- 
derest-hearted boys in the world. I can’t tell one 
of them to fetch me a bucket of water but he'll 
burst out crying.” 


A Jon CutnaMAn had heard the quotation: 
“We have piped unto you, but ye have not danced,” 
and thus reproduced it: ‘‘ We have toot tooted to 
you, why for no makee jumpee?” 

“Correct Likeness of yourself sent, and your 
fortune tol¢.”—Young Green, in answer to the 
above advertisement, receives a looking-glass, and 
is informed that he can tell his own fortune by 
counting his money. 

Tue lawyer who filed a bill, shaved a note, cut 
an acquaintance, split a hair, made an entry, got 
up a chase, framed an indictment, impaneled a 
jury, put them into a box, nailed a witness, ham- 
mered a judge, and bored a whole court, aJl in one 
day, has since laid down the law and turned car- 
penter. 


Dvrine the late war, Dr. , entering the 
hospital surgery, met Paddy Doyle, the orderly, 
and asked him which he considered the most dan- 
gerous of the many cases then in hospital. ‘ That, 
sir,” said Paddy, as, with an indicative jerk of the 
thumb, he pointed to where, on the table, Jay a case 
of surgical instruments. 


A TALL, green-looking youth stepped into a vil- 
lage grocery where they keep something to drink 
as well as to eat, and after peering about a little 
spied some ginger-cakes. Said he to the grocer: 

“Them’s mighty fine cakes. What's the least 
you'll take for one of ’em?” 

“Ten cents,’’ replied the grocer. 

““Well, I believe I'll take one, if you'll wrapit 
up right good.” 

The grocer wrapped up the cake and handed it 
to him. He looked thoughtfully at it awhile and 
said: 

“T don’t believe I want this cake after all. 
Won’t you swap me a drink for it?” 

“Yes,” said the grocer, as he took back the 
cake and handed him a glass of something. 

The young man swallowed the liquor and started 
off. 

“Hold on!” cried the grocer, you haven’t paid 
me for my drink.” 

“TI swapped you the cake for the drink.” 

‘But you haven’t paid me for the cake.” 

“You've got your cake.” 

This last retort so nonplused the grocer that he 
stood and scratched his puzzled head, while the 
young man made good his retreat. 


ANOTHER PUZZLE.— 
A young man asked his sweetheart’s age; 
She thus replied, both grave and sage, 
“Six times seven and seven times three 
Add to my age, the sum will be 
As much above six nines and four, 
As twice my age exceeds a score.” 

What was her age? 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘‘ What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo ®ur €orrespondents. 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of its early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 





Consumption.—How many kinds of 
consumption are there ?—and what are they call- 
ed? hat is the best work on the subject? Ifa 
— had been confined to the bed for a year, and 

ad hectic fever every day, would change of cli- 
mate be advisable? Is there ever consumption 
without cough ? ANXIOUS. 


Ans. There are several kinds of consumption,— 
at least six. The first is Tubercular, and this in- 
volves the whole substance of the lungs. The 
second is called Catarrhal. In this the cough is 
frequent and violent, with copious expectoration. 
Another form is the Apostematous. In this, large 
abscesses form in the lungs, and there is copious 
discharge of matter. The fourth is Laryngeal, in 
which ulceration commences in the larynx before 
any alterations have occurred in the lungs. The 
fifth is Hemorrhagic, which is distinguished for 
bleeding at the lungs and the throwing off of 
large quantities of blood. The sixth is Dyspeptic 
consumption. This form of pulmonary consump- 
tion is preceded by protracted diseases of the di- 
gestive organs. The cough in this form, though 
occasional, is sometimes not at all troublesome. 
There is very little expectoration, and it is attend- 
ed by hectic flush, especially toward evening. As 
it would require many pages of the JouRNAL to do 
anything like justice to the subject of consump- 
tion, and since a brief and incomplete statement 
of the disease in its various forms might mislead 
patients, we must refer our correspondent to spme 
works on the subject: Dr. Wark “On the Pre- 
vention and Cure of Consumption by the Swedish 
Movement-Cure;’’ price, by mail, 30 cents. Dr. 
Trall’s little work on ‘‘ Diseases of the Throat and 
Lungs,” 30 cents; and his ‘“‘ Encyclopedia,’’ $4 50. 
Dr. Jackson on Consumption, $3 50. Dr. Hall on 
Consumption; price, $1 50. As to the change of 
climate in the case referred to, we may say that it 
would depend altogether upon what climate the 
patient was in, and what climate it is proposed to 
goto. If one is located where raw winds blow 
severely, as on the coast of New England, it would 





probably be an improvement to go inland, where 
the climate is more equable. In autumn the South- 
ern climate is often a great improvement. Some 
can go to Minnesota to advantage; but we do not 
advise patients who are limited in their means to 
go either West or South. Some go to suffer pri- 
vation and die among strangers, and are buried by 
them. Patients should consult the best physi- 
cians within their reach, who can make a careful 
personal diagnosis of the case; and we respect- 
fully refer our correspondent to the best physician 
in his neighborhood. —— 


Onz-Srupy System.—In acquiring an 
education, is it better to study only one branch at 
a time, and complete it before taking another? or 
to take three or four branches ata time? Would 
the former method produce an irregular develop- 
ment of the organs of the brain, or would the lat- 
ter tend to weaken Continuity ? 


Ans. The study of arithmetic would employ only 
two or three faculties and tend to give them de- 
velopment, while others remaining dormant would 
receive neither culture nor development. When 
one has studied arithmetic, say an hour, he gets 
the mind in that respect weary; he can then 
turn to grammar, geography, to history, to chem- 
istry, to philosophy, political economy, physiol- 
ogy, or botany, and pursue for a while the new 
study with a new set of organs, thus acquiring as 
much in each of two or three or more branches 
as onc set of faculties would be able to acquire in 
any one branch; therefore several studies, but not 
too many, may be pursued at one time to advant- 
age, — 

Covstns.—In the August number the 

correspondent did not intend to say ‘“‘ Two of my 
first cousins,’ but ‘‘two first cousins.” In that 
case, if the lady is healthy, the risk in marrying 
her, especially if the husband differed strongly 
from her in temperamant, would not be very great. 
Still, we would prefer not to marry the offspring 
of cousins, as we believe it not wise or proper for 
cousins to intermarry on account of the liability 
of their children to weaknesses, diseases, or de- 
formities. 
» Cousins may not be in blood very nearly related, 
as they may resemble the unrelated parents, hence 
the soundness of the children of cousins will de- 
pend on how much the parents inherit from the 
related side of the family. 

Here is a paragraph taken from a recent number 
of the Scientific American which will not be out 
of place in this connection : 

“Prof. Richard Owen, LL.D., A.M., of the In- 
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diana State University, stated an important fact 
which can not be too widely disseminated, namely : 
That the intermarriage of blood relations is a phys- 
iological error, and he might almost say, with our 
knowledge of such matters, a crime. Speaking 
from a close observation of this subject for many 
years of all the families of his acquaintance where 
close intermarriage had been permitted, the chil- 
dren were either deaf mutes or were afflicted by 
some deficiency. He knew a young man whose 
father was a physician, and who should have known 
better than to marry a double cousin, but the con- 
sequence was, as the last portion of the osseous 
system developed, the young man, from the inter- 
marriage of those in whom the same material was 
deficient, was prevented from having a single 
tooth at any period. His sister had but two or 
three small stubs of teeth, and their brother was 
altogether deficient in his mental faculty. He in- 
sisted that it was a great crime for parents to allow 
their children to grow up with the idea that they 
might ever intermarry with blood relations. It 
should be a thing never to be thought of, the in- 
termarriage with those connected by ties of con- 
sanguinity. 

‘“‘Mr. Ferguson knew of a case in Ohio where 
some thirty families had married and intermarried 
until they could no longer tell their relationship. 
Most of the progeny were deaf mutes, and the re- 
mainder but a little above idiotic.” 


ENGINEERING. —F, C, 8. —The boy 
who wishes to learn engineering should not go up- 
on a locomotive to start with, but should study 
mathematics and drawing, and decide as to what 
branch of engineering he wishes to devote him- 
self, whether surveying, constructing docks, 
bridges, canals, railroads, parks, or other public 
works; or whether he wishes to be a mechanical 
engineer and construct steam enginery and other 
machinery. He should study some good work on 
engineering. In this country we speak of an 
engineer in two senses. One is a planner of 
structures, whether buildings, bridges, or machin- 
ery. The name is applied also to one who runs ah 
engine. We speak of the engineer of a locomo- 
tive. In England they call him an engine-driver, 
and often speak of engineer in the same sense in 
which we speak of machinist. 


INFLAMMATORY RueuMatism.— W hat 
are the causes of this disease ? and what its cure ? 

Ans. On both these points there have been sun- 
dry opinions. Rheumatic affections, like gout, 
are generally connected with some derangement 
of the digestive organs and a torpid state of the 
liver. The presence in the blood of lactic acid, 
made from starch and sugar, and which should be 
but is not oxygenuted and burnt up in the lungs, 
but is diffused through the tissues, produces the 
disease called rheumatism. It is sometimes locat- 
ed in the tendonous fibers around the joints; 
sometimes it is of a muscular character, and is 





often of an inflammatory character, and accom- 
panied by fever. Those who use much greasy 
food and sugar, and but little fruit, are most likely 
to have a torpid liver, and to be afflicted by rheu- 
matism, especially if exposed to cold and damp- 
ness. The treatment of this complaint is various. 
We should use the Turkish bath, or hot fomenta- 
tions and rubbing, to be followed by tepid, cool, 
and cold packs. But there are so many varieties 
of rheumatism, and so many peculiar constitutions 
to treat, that it would require many pages to de- 
scribe the various cases and the appropriate treat- 
ment for each. Perhaps the best directions for its 
successful treatment may be found in the ‘‘ Hydro- 
pathic Encyclopedia,” pablished at this office. 


ArTIFIc1aAL Macnets.—Tempered 
steel is used for the most part in making artificial 
magnets, and the harder the temper of the steel 
the greater is the strength or “‘cvercitive force” 
of the magnet. The horse-shoe form is very com- 
mon on account of its convenience in experiments. 
The steel bar to be magnetized is laid on a table, 
and the pole of a powerful magnet is rubbed a few 
times upon the bar in the direction of its length, 
and always in the same direction. 

To magnetize steel in the form of a horse-shoe, 

a magnet of the same shape and nearly:the same 
size should be used. This should be placed verti- 
cally on the magnet to be formed, and moved 
from the ends toward the bend, or in the opposite 
way, and brought round again in an arch to the: 
starting-point. A piece of soft iron as the arma- 4 
ture should be provided and placed at the poles of° 
the new magnet to act as the conservator of its: 
magnetism. 

NEvRALGIA.— What is the cause and! 
cure of this painful disease ? 

Ans. This is a comparatively new disease among: 
our people. Tic doloreuz, until a recent date, was. 
the only name and form of this painful nervous. 
disease known to or recognized by medieal. men. 
The disease doubtless originates in the enervat- 
ing and debilitating influences of modern, modes. 
of living, such as the use of tea, coffee, alcehol, 
tobacco, excessive brain labor, exhaustion of the: 
vital forces, grief, disappointment, fear; anxiety, . 
ete, The ablest of the hydropathic teachers main- 
tain that the best way to treat it is to.rectify the- 
mode of living and use baths of tepid or warm 
water, followed by moderate friction.or hand rub- 
bing, advancing as rapidly as may be, yet guard- 
edly, to cooler and even cold baths, if the patient 
is not too sensitive and too much reduced. Local 
baths, compresses, and the wet pack may be used. 
Electricity and the Turkish bath:would be useful. 





Srrencta oF GuNPOWwDER.— Would 
one grain of gun or blasting powder, in the middle: 
of a cubic yard of copper, crack this mass of metal! 
from its center if it could be fired so.as-to get all’ 
its force ? 

Ans. Gunpowder, in burnitg, changes form, be- 
comes gas, and requires many times the space it. 
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occupied while in the solid state. If it were pos- 
sible to inclose a small quantity of powder in a 
large mass of solid metal and so ignite it that there 
would be no escape of gas, its explosive energy 
would either split open the metal or make room for 
the generated gas by enlarging the powder cham- 
ber. The experiment, however, in our opinion, is 
an impracticable one. —— 

Sutrt Bosoms.—How do shirt-finish- 
ers starch and dress up the shirt bosoms that we 


buy ? and why could not the housewife or washer- 
woman leern theart? My wife wishes to acquire it. 


Ans. This appears to be a secret among shirt- 
makers and laundresses. If any one who knows will 
send us the recipe, we wjll make twenty thousand 
families happy by publishing it. 


Women Wantep.—We are in receipt 
of letters from the South and West—not from the 
East—asking for girlsand women. Girls for adop- 
tion, and women for teaching, sewing, housekeep- 
ing, etc. In answer to all such applications, save 
where our professional services are required, we 
must in future refer all inquirers to ‘‘ The Work- 
ing Woman’s Protective Union,” at Bond Street, 
New York, whose secretary will reply, providing 
stamps be sent. There are in New York to-day 
from twenty to thirty thousand women seeking 
situations, homes, employment. It would be a 
real charity for those who can, to give places to 
these willing workers who can find nothing to do 
here. The charitable, who can contribute money 
but who have no work to give out, may relieve the 
worthy poor by helping the Working Woman's 
Protective Union. — 

Brarps.—(1.) Why are some men’s 
beards red when they have dark hair, and why are 
some men’s beards straight and others curly? (2.) 
What is the cause of ‘‘ Adam’s apple,’’ and what 
trait, if any, does it indicate? 


Ans. There is a tendency in men to have beards 
lighter in color than the hair of the head. We 
know a few exceptions where the hair is flaxen, 
and the beard dark brown or black. In such cases, 
one parent has black hair,—the father generally,— 
and the mother light hair; and the beard seems to 
be inherited from the father, and the hair from the 
mother. The beard is generally darker just for- 
ward of the ear than it is farther down toward the 
chin. The color of the mustache is almost al- 
ways lighter than the other portions of the beard. 
We can not tell why a bay horse has a black mane 
and tail and ankles, nor why men have mahogany 
beards with dark or black hair. There is doubt- 
less acause. The hair of the head is sometimes 
very straight, and will not curl under any circum- 
stances, without the aid of the barber and his fee, 
while the beard is crooked and-curly. If you will 
examine curly hair under a microscope you will be 
likely to find it flattened and irregular in form, 
while the straight hair is more uniform in its cylin- 
drical shape. Merino wool is always eurlyyon the 
sheep, while some other kinds of wool are very 
straight. Probably the same reason prevails which 
makes straight and curly hair. 





2. ‘*Adam’s apple,” as it is called, is an enlarged 
section of the trachea or windpipe. It is larger in 
men than in women, and it is possible that the 
gruffness of the voice may bear some relation to 
that development. The name is said to have been 
given because Eve ate the apple and Adam swal- 
lowed the core, which stuck in his throat. But as 
food does not go down that pipe at all, we may 
presume that is not the cause of it. 


AcExcy.—We have no local agent in 
the place you name, but you can send for books 
direct to this office and get them by mail, postage 
paid, at the usual retail prices. 


Bhat Then Sap. 


ENCOURAGE THE SrruGGLING.—Peo- 
ple occupying high places in life seem to forget, 
sometimes, the responsibility of their position,— 
forget how much they are depended upon, and 
how great is their influence for weal or woe. We 
do not refer to those who occupy places of politi- 
cal honor, and who have reached them through in- 
trigue or dishonesty, for we do not feel that our 
pen is adequate to the task of arousing the spark 
of feeling which we try to believe they and all 
other human beings, no matter how low they have 
fallen, possess; but we refer to those earnest and 
conscientious workers and leaders who have con- 
tinuaily in their minds and motives the highest 
good of their fellow-men. Some of these, we 
think, are often so much engaged in working for 
the multitude that they forget the individual. 

A teacher lies awake half the night revolving in 
his mind the ways and means he can best employ 
to bencfit his scholars, and the next day neglects 
many an opportunity for doing good to one by 
reason of his very eagerness to benefit the whole. 
An encouraging word toa deserving child is worth 
infinitely more than one of reproof. It requires 
breadth of thought and depth of insight into char- 
acter to comprehend the differences in training, 
natural ability, surroundings, etc., which are all to 
be considered in deciding the true merits of each 
pupil. 

How many can look back and see that they owe 
the starting-point of their success in life to the 
timely encouragement of some teacher! 

A pastor may be very desirous of the highest 
good of his flock. He may be willing to relin- 
quish all his worldly interests for their benefit. 
He preaches eloquent sermons, to which he has 
devoted many an hour of earnest, prayerful 
thought; but he lacks that charity which has 
breadth and depth enough to comprehend all the 
temptations, evil influences, and natural inclina- 
tions to which men are subject; consequently, he 
sees Only occasion for reproof for those who come 
below his standard of goodness. Another has ac- 
complished untold good by possessing and culti- 
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vating this charity; he is constantly searching out 
some good quality in everybody, and realizes the 
worth of encouraging words to the individuals of 
sin-bound humanity. 

A woman has made up her mind to make litera- 
ture her life-work. Opposition meets her on every 
hand. Pecuniary difficulties present themselves. 
She knows that sothe time must elapse before she 
can even hope for any remuneration for her labors ; 
meantime she must stifle her longing for the grati- 
fication of her esthetic tastes; for not one penny 
must she let slip. She knows that her advance- 
ment would be facilitated if she could purchase 
necessary books and could mingle more with the 
world, with those people and in those scenes which 
she feels her soul needs. She is even obliged to 
look with longing eyes on papers and periodicals 
that contain articles of her own writing, and stifle 
her desire for their possession. She goes to the 
post-office with bitter thoughts in her mind, in 
spite of all her efforts to keep them in check. 
She looks with covetous eyes on all the wealth she 
is passing. Why must she be denied so much and 
still given such keen appreciation of all their beau- 
ty? But once she is in the possession of a letter, 
which some editor may have sént her, containing 
a word of thanks and encouragement for an article 
received from her, then everything is changed in a 
moment. Hope resumes her throne and her bright- 
ness is reflected everywhere and on everything. 
Then as she walks back to her home she wonders 
how she could have entertained bitter and rebel- 
lious thoughts; those same gifts which a few mo- 
ments ago seemed only a source of unhappiness to 
her, are priceless now. She is thankful she can 
appreciate the beautiful things of this world. 
Surely she is permitted to enjoy enough of them 
to keep her from discontent. Although she will 
not relax her efforts for something better, it shall 
be done cheerfully, and her motives shall be closely 
and conscientiously examined. She resolves that 
her success in life shall be the right kind of suc- 
cess; she will die rich in the good she has done 
her fellow-men, although she leave behind her not 
a dollar, and is scarcely known outside of her own 
home. 

Let those who have it in their power to cheer and 
encourage many, and those who seem to have op- 
portunity of doing but little, remember that it is 
no slight thing to change the whole life-current 
of an immortal soul. Besides, who can calculate 
where the influence of one human being shall end ? 


Let us never become so much engaged in working 
for the good of the world that we forget that 
each individual is a part of the world. B. N. 


Berne a Servant.—[A lady sends us 
a short sketch under the above caption, a part of 
which we print. She takes the gentleman some- 
what to task who figured so conspicuously in 
“ Hunting a Servant” in the September JouRNAL. } 

That dear “‘ model of husbands,”’ with his delicate 
wife and dainty ideas of absolute perfection is, of 





course, a very superior man. Judging from his 
style he has never been a servant, therefore he is 
not so well prepared to give the public a correct 
account of the misbehavior of servants. 

His home was a pleasant one, and to help in such 
a place with so kind a lady to control the work 
has a tendency to improve the person hired. But 
there are homes unworthy of the name; where 
government was never known, where cross, unbal- 
anced minds contend, and naughty, neglected chil- 
dren carouse about like little animals. Nobody 
knows how to begin the reform. It amounts to 
an appalling disorder, making all concerned dis- 
tracted since they see no hope. If one’s courage 
fails him he has little else tolean upon. Domestic 
difficulty undermines the character and strikes at 
the root of happiness; then no wonder that the 
household goes down. Picture for yourself the 
horrors of a wicked, disordered, ungoverned home, 
and then imagine how hard it is for the servant 
with no especial interest there to keep patiently 
doing her duty. 

Bare feet and rags in her home, gaiter boots and 
double skirts in yours. Fashion is a curse to the 
poorer classes. The sooner they resist its cruel 
customs the better for their peace. Help them 
to find out that glitter shall not rule the world for- 
ever. Teach them that worth is yet to be the or- 
nament worn into the social circle, and that those 
who possess the charm of a gentle, cultivated mind 
can move with ease among the brightest and best. 
Have them understand how to improve every mo- 
ment, and if you would have them ever ready to 
wait upen you, treat them with kindness. There 
never was a vicious horse or surly cur that could 
bear the tender tones of forbearance unmoved. 
The man who hunted a servant was disgusted; but 
some of those whom be saw in his search were sit- 
ting under the shade of despair. He might lose 
his disgust when he went back to business, but 
the others might never be out of the shade. 

It was easy to tell the tall girl to go back, not so 
easy to get out the sting of the words from her 
mind. It was easy to notice a yellow-looking face, 
but not so easy to wear it. He speaks of the roses 
in Effie’s cheeks, and calls his neighbor’s wife a 
fat, red-faced woman at the wash-tub. The capa- 
ble girl who was cutting her corns deserves com- 
mendation for making the effort to relieve them, 
and for not using some one’s remarkable hair dye. 

It is pleasant to know that Effie looks younger, 
that her husband is cured, and we hope he will also 
conclude that to de an ‘‘old crone in bed in the 
corner ’’ is worse than to see one, CRUDE. 

An Orcan For Heat.—A_phreno- 
logical observer offers the following reflections: 

Has not man the faculty to know heat? Is not 
warmth a necessary property of his own system? 
Does he not mentally desire and appreciate it? If 
so, then why not an organ of Heat as well as 
Color, of warmth as well as aliment? What par 
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ticular portion of the brain, then, is the organ of 
Heat? As the mind obtains a knowledge of heat 
through the medium of the senses, why should 
we not look for the organ in the perceptive group ? 
And would it not be very natural to find the two 
organs which give man a sense of warmth and a 
sense of aliment located side by side; and, also, 
as the functions of this faculty seem to pertain 
both to the sensuous and the intellectual, that it 
should join both groups ? 

Now, what particular portion of the brain oc- 
ecupies this position but that designated in the 
symbolical head with a star? We have observed 
persons bending over a fire trying to get warm 
holding their heads and sometimes giving an oc- 
casional motion in the direction of this portion of 
the brain. And who has not seen some persons 
with their hands spread out toward the fire, enjoy- 
ing the warmth with their heads extended in the 
direction of this organ? We have seen persons 
give a sideways motion of the head forward when 
extending a hand toward an object to ascertain if 
it were hot, and frequently have we seen women 
do this when striking a hot iron with a wet finger. 
And we observe in ourself this inclination of the 
head when examining an object as to heat. Now, 
do not these inquiries and observations when 
viewed in the light of phrenological science serve 
to point to that portion of the brain designated in 
the symbolical head with a star as the organ of 
Heat ? — J. 3. 

ApvIce MADE Userut.—Uniontown, 
Bourson Co., Kansas, Aug. 27th, 1871—Ep1Tor 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—Dear Sir: I carry with 
me a written delineation from you, obtained on 
the 4th of July, 1866. I was laughed at for that 
by some of my friends as extravagant with my 
hard-earned money. Now five years have passed, 
and I have been as careful an observer of human 
nature and the laws of life as circumstances would 
permit. That chart has been my first great aid, 
for it taught me to see myself. Pecuniarily it has 
saved me ten times what it cost, besides, as I be- 
lieve, saved me from much sickness and suffering, 
» therefore lengthening my natural life, I trust for 
usefulness. Yours, truly, G. C. W. 


Hyerentc Soctat.—Believing that a 
sound mind in a sound body is the true foundation 
for efficient Christian work, a number of ladies 
and gentlemen of Philadelphia have formed an as- 
sociation under the above title in order to promote 
the study of the science of health. Their motto 
is, ** Total Abstinence from all Hurtful Things.” 
This covers a wide range of topics relating to food 
and drink, dress, recreation, and the habits and 
customs of social life. A similar organization ex- 
ists in New Haven, and we hope to see them form- 
ed among Christian people all over the land, as 
much good will resujt from the study and discus- 
sion of topics bearing on our moral, mental, and 
physical well-being. The Philadelphia association 
meets every Wednesday evening at 1516 Chestnut 





Street. [A worthy object. We trust kipdred so- 
cieties will be formed in every school district 
throughout the country. ] 








Literary Hotices. 


There is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of books 
no less than in the faces of men, by which a skillful ob- 
server will know as well what to expect from the one as 
the other.—BuTLER. 








QUESTIONS OF THE Day: Economic and 
Social. By Dr. William Elder. One volume, 
octavo; pp. 367. Price, $3. For sale at this of- 
fice. ; 


In denominating this ‘‘the book of the year,” 
we do not magnify or overrate it. It is the work 
of a ripe scholar and a profound thinker. Its ob- 
jects are best described in the titles of its chap- 
ters, as follows: 


Introductory: Political Economy— Formation 
of Society—Civilization, Migration and Occupation 
of the Earth; Wealth—The Laws and Conditions 
ofits Growth; Sources of Advancement in Wealth; 
Population—Law of Increase; Distribution of 
Wealth—Wages ;, Money, as an Exchanger of Val- 
ues ; Money, as a Producer while acting as an Ex- 
changer; Paper Money, and incidentally, of Banks; 
Commerce; Trade between Nations in diverse Geo- 
graphic and Economic Conditions; Free Trade 
and Protection ; Doctrine and Policy of Protection; 
The most Prominent and Plausible Objections to 
Protection; Protection in the Historic Nations; 
Guarantyism ; Secret Societies ; Co-operation :— 
Survey of the Field—Stores, Manufactories, Banks 
—In the United States. 

The work contains a copious index, is hand- 
somely printed, and every way worthy a place in 


every public and private library. 


Tue Hour or Srvutne is the title of 
a new singing book by L. O. Emerson and W. 8. 
_ rice, $1. Boston: Oliver Ditson & 

0. ‘ 

‘* High school teachers, and teachers generally, 

will be interested in the appearance of this new 
work, which in its special field is one of the first. 
It contains a good elementary course, which will 
be quite useful in schools where they like to do 
things ‘byrule.’ There is also a fine collection of 
three-part and four-part songs, of which many are 
of easy progression, and well suited for note-study, 
and many others have a character of brilliancy. We 
are glad, also, to notice an abundant provision of 
tunes for opening and closing.” 


Tue Last Knicut. A Romance Gar- 
land from the German of Anastasius Grin. 
Translated, with Notes, by John O. Sargent. 
Small quarto; pp. 200; muslin. Price, $2 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


“ Anastasius Grin is the literary name of the 
Austrian Count Von Auersberg, who has been in 
public life as a leader of the liberal party in Aus- 
tria since 1848. Of late years, indeed, his literary 
fame has eclipsed his political, which was also 
partially obscured by his apparent desertion of his 
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party. He had appeared as a poet, with occasional 
short productions, which marked him as a writer 
likely to achieve a wide reputation, when he pro- 
duced this book, which from its story and from 
the power which he displayed gave him at once a 
high position, which he has ever since maintained, 
as among the best and most distinguished of the 
living poets of Germany. ‘The Last Knight’ is 
aseries of ballads founded on incidents in the life 
of Maximilian I., 1459-1518, The stirring incidents 
of that heroic time, the magnificent nuptials of 
Maximilian and Mary, the contest between France 
and Germany, and all the circumstance of roman- 
tic adventure, render the subjeet a most brilliant 
one. The national character of the theme has 
made the book a very popular one in Germany, 
and its issue, now for the first time in English 
dress, is very pat to cotemporaneous events.”’ 

Here is a political prophet “‘ seeing ’’ into the 
future, and discussing what has taken place, what 
is taking place, and what will take place. This 
poet gives a true democratic republican ring to his 
words, and every true patriot should read him and 
take courage. — 

A Snorrnanp, Legible as the Plainest 
Writing, and Requiring no Teacher but the 
Book. ‘ With a Simplified System of Verbatim 
eg me 9 By the Rev. W. E. Scovil, M.A. 
New York. Price, $1 25. 

This little book of less than a hundred pages 
exploits a new system of shorthand, for which the 
author makes the lofty claim asserted in the above 
title. Founded on the Pitman characters, it is, 
however, as the disconnected vowel scale is ignor- 
ed and a character given for each letter of the al- 
phabet. Many of these characters seem to us 
lengthy and diffieult of execution, especially in 
the writing of words; while in the abbreviated 
or reporting style so much of a word must be 
omitted to secure a verbatim speed that the ad- 
vantage, if any, is obtained over other systems al- 
ready in use is difficult to be seen. We do not re- 
gard it as likely to supersede the later and im- 
proved form of Pitman’s Phonography, which 
if adhered to with fidelity by shorthand writers 
would be found legible enough and sufficient for 
all practicable purposes. 


Ar Last: A Christmas in the West In- 
dies. By Charles Kingsley. 12mo; pp. 465. 
With Illustrations. Price, $1 50. New York: 
Harper Brothers. 

This popular author needs only to be named in 
connection with any new production of his to se- 
cure at once a careful perusal. Here are the con- 
tents in brief of this handsomely illustrated volume: 
Outward Bound; Down the Islands; Trinidad ; 
Port of Spain; A Letter from a West Indian Cot- 
tage Ornée ; Monos; The High Woods; La Brea; 
San Josef; Naparima and Montserrat ; The North- 
ern Mountain; The Savannah of Aripo; The Co- 
cal; The “‘ Education Question ”’ in Trinidad ; The 
Races—A Letter; A Provision-Ground; Home- 
ward Bound, etc. 





Kine Artuvr. A Poem. By Edward 
Bulwer—Lord Lytton. 12mo; pp. 417. Revised 
edition. N. York: Harper Brothers. Price, $1 75. 


Since we heard this author express the predic- 
tion and the hope that our great American Repub- 
lic would soon go to pieces—this was in 1862—we 
have regarded him as “no better than he should 
be,” and quite as fallible as other prejudiced mor- 
tals. But the “ American bubble” did not burst, 
and Mr. Bulwer—Lord Lytton—has written a very 
fine poem, and the Messrs. Harper have published 
it in excellent style. — 


Tuer Sone Ecuo; A Collection of Copy- 
right Songs, Duets, Trios, and Sacred Pieces, 
suitable for Public Schools, Juvenile Classes, 
Seminaries, and the Home Circle, including an 
Easy, Concise, and Systematic Course of Ele- 
mentary Instruction, with Attractive Exercises. 
By H. 8. Perkins, author of the ‘“ College Hymn 
and Tune Book.” 12mo; 268 pp. Price, in 
boards, 75 cents; elegantly bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, $1 25. Published by J. L. Peters, 599 
Broadway, New York, and St. Louis. 


Reader, can you sing? No? Why not? Oh,I 
never learned. Do you not enjoy music? Yes, 
yes, beyond description. I have the most acute 
ear for harmonious sounds, but, greatly to my re- 
gret, my voice was never cultivated. These ques- 
tions and these answers, or those very similar in 
tenor, may be heard wherever half a dozen adults 
meet for an evening’s entertainment. Now, we 
maintain that there should be no more excuse for 
the rising generation not learning music than for 
not learning to read common print, especially with 
such instruction books as this to be had at so cheap 
arate. All who are not idiotic, imbecile, or lack- 
ing in faculty may learn music, and almost every- 
body can learn to sing. Get ‘The Song Echo.” 





Frencu, German, Spanisu, Latin, AND 
ITaLIAN LANGUAGES Without a Master, where- 
by any one or all of these Languages can be 
learned by any one Without a Teacher, with the 
aid of this book. By A. H. Monteith, ~ 

2mo; pp. 374. Price, $2. Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson. 
Here we have “ Monsieur Tonson come again.” 

These works have been running separately for 

years in pamphlet form, and we now have them al- 


together in one bulky volume. 


Messrs. De Wirr C. Lent & Co., 
451 Broome Street, New York, announce a trans- 
lation in blank verse, very handsomely gotten up, 
of Lucretius’ “‘ De Rerum Natura,” the title to -be 
in English—‘ On the Nature of Things.”” From 
the fact of the interest taken nowadays in the 
Darwinian theory, the publishers think that the 
reasonings of this author, one of the finest of 
all the Latin poets—aside from the exalted posi- 
tion his works hold in classical literature—will 
command considerable attention from the read- 
ing public. The same publishers have issued 
“Salad for the Solitary and the Social,” by an 
Epicure, beautifully illustrated, which will be sold 
only by subscription. 
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Paraces AND Prisons. By Mrs. Ann 
8. Stephens, author of “ Mabel’s Mistake,” 
‘“* Heiress,” etc. 12mo; pp. 492. Price, $2. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

Mrs. Stephens writes with vigor, and in a spirit 
almost masculine. She probably takes after her 
father; and those who read her writings will not 
Fo to sleep while reading. But why continue to 

sed us on fiction, Mrs. Stephens, when fact and 
history are at your command ? Pray give us your 
riper knowledge of the true and the useful rather 
than these stories of the imagination. 


Tue Gas-Consumer’s Guipe: A Hand- 
Book of Instruction on the Proper Management 
and Economical Use of Gas; with a Full De- 
scription of Gas-Meters, and Directions for As- 
certaining the Consumption by Meter; On Ven- 
tilation, ete. 12mo; pp. 148. Price, $1. Boston: 
Alexander Moore. 

A convenient and instructive manual for the use 
of all who wish to be “‘ posted”’ on the subject. 
Save gas, and gain more sleep. 

Parturition — Witrnout Pain; or a 
Code of Directions for Avoiding Most of the 
Pains and Dangers of Childbearing. By M. L. 
Holbrook, M.D. 18mo; pp. 118. Price, $1. 
New York: Wood & Holbrook. 

The object is to give such general directions for 
right living as best to prepare for maternity. Ig- 
norance on this subject brings grief and premature 
death to thousands. Let every prospective mother 
read this book — 


Water-Cure For THE Mitton. The 
Processes of Water-Cure Explained; Popular 
Errors Exposed; Rules for Bathing, Dieting, 
Exercise, ete. ; Recipes for Cooking; Directions 
for Home-Treatment; Remarkable Cases to II- 
lustrate, etc. By R. T. Trall, M.D., author of 
* Hydropathie Encyclopedia,” “‘ Family Gymna- 
sium,” etc. 12mo; pp. 70. Price, 30 cents. 
New York: 8. R. Wells, 389 Broadway. 

A new edition is now ready. It has been out 
of print for a short time, and many orders could 
not then be filled. Of all the brief treatises yet 
published on the subject this is the best. 
SHAKSPEARE’s Comepy or THE TeEm- 

pest. Edited, with Notes, by Wm. J. Rolfe, 

A.M. With Engravings. 12mo; cloth; pp. 148. 

Price, 90 cents. Harper Brothers. 

A capital thing, and must become popular with 
readers of Shakspeare, Beautifully illustrated and 
handsomely printed. —— 

Tne Rum Fienp, and Other Poems. 
By Wm. H. Burleigh. Three Illustrations, de- 
signed by E. Carswell. 12mo; 48 pages. 20 ets. 
New York: National Temperance Society. 


They may be committed to memory and spoken 
with great effect, or may be read as dramas are 
in public. There is power in these poems. 


Tue Cryrrarps or Cryrre. By the 
Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” ‘ Found 
Dead,” *‘ A Beggar on Horseback,” ete. 12mo; 
pp. 368. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
A singular title for a common novel. Like oth- 

ers of its class, it will be read; it will excite; and 

it will be forgotten. 





Mr. TuEeopore Titten, editor of the 
Golden Age, has reprinted and issued in a series of 
four tracts, under the following titles: No. 1. 
“The Rights of Women.” A Letter to Horace 
Greeley. Price, 5 cents. No. 2. “ The Constitu- 
tion a Title-Deed to Woman’s Franchise.”” A Let- 
ter to Charles Sumner. Price, 5 cents. No. 3. 
‘Victoria C. Woodhull.” A Biographical Sketch. 


Price, 10 cents. No. 4. “The Sin of Sins.” A 
tractate on what are called “fallen women.” 
Price, 5cts. Address, 9 Spruce Street, New York. 


First Herp 1x ACCIDENTS AND IN SIcK- 
ness. A Guide in the Absence, or before the 
Arrival, of Medical Assistance. ‘mo; pp. 264. 
Price, $1. Boston: Alexander Moore. 

Got up on the same plan as that of our little 
book entitled ‘‘ Accidents and Emergencies.” 
Very useful for travelers who go by railways and 
steamboats. It is adapted to the use of all, wheth- 
er educated in physiology, anatomy, and medicine, 
or not. _ 

Dr. Natnan ALLEN,—now of Lowell, 
Mass.,—who has given much attention to the pop- 
ulation question, is .arning his thoughts to agri- 
culture. We shall expect to hear one of these 


days ‘“‘ What he Knows about Farming.” He de- 

livered an address at the County Fair before the 

Farmers’ Club of Princeton, Maas., not long ago, 

which is a model of condensed knowledge. 

gives a most interesting historical account of 
rinceton, his native place. 


Con Crecan, the “Trish Gil Blas. His 
Confessions and Experiences. By Charles Lev- 
er, author of ‘* Charles a arte Bri ‘the Irish Dra- 

oon,” ete. 8vo; 227. rice, 75 cents. 

hiladelphia : T. B. Reanen & Brothers. 

Those fond of live Irish experience and romance 
combined may find it here. 

A Davenrer or Hern. A Novel. By 
William Black, author of ‘‘The Monarch of 
Mincing Lane,” “ Love or a 4 ” * In Silk 
Attire,” “‘Kilmeny,” ete. 8vo; pp. 136. Price, 
50 cents. New York: Harper & jrothers. 

No 366 of the Library of Select Novels. 
Mysteries OF THE Court oF Lonpon. 

By Geo. W. M. Reynsolds, author of ‘‘ Venetia 

Trelawney,” ete. 8vo; pp. 411. Price, $1. 

Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

This is the kind of literature which sclls by the 
cord, and which, it is claimed, begets a taste for 
something better. So mote it be! 

Tue Canaptan Macazine, edited by 
Robert Ridgway, and published monthly at $2 a 
year by Irving, Flint & Co., is the latest literary 
enterprise of our neighbors across the border. 
Sample numbers will be supplied at 20 cents by the 
publishers. 


Anne Furness. A Novel. By the 
Author of “‘ Mabel’s Progress,”’ ‘* Veronica,” 
etc. 8mo; pp. 175. Published by Harper & 
Brothers. Price, 75 cents. 


One of the better class of cheap novels by an 
author too modest to give his or her name. 
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